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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue fates seem propitious to Donna Maria; whose prospects 
since our last week's’ bulletin of Portuguese news have assumed 
a very cheering appearance. 

Marshal Bourmont hazarded another attack upon Lisbon on the 
14th instant, and met with another severe repulse. His troops ad- 
vaneed under cover of the night, and attempted to carry the Fort of 
St. John; but found TerceirA, SALDANHA, and the other Consti- 
tutional chiefs, at their posts; and were driven back with consider- 
able loss. It is said that Miauet has caused General Lemos, who 
commanded a division of his troops. in this affair, to be tried by 
a court-martial, and shot. His: soldiers marched to the at- 
tack; with great reluctance; and their conduct was so devoid 


of spixit, that the French oflicers appear to have been convinced that | ¢he correspondence of the Courier, which has taken the lead this 


the Miguelite cate was hopeless. . On this ground, according to 
the most probable aceouuts (for we have no certain intelligence on 
the point), they counselled a retreat into the interior, and an aban- 
donment of all attempts upon Lisbon.» This advice, Don Micuen 
rejected; and Bourmont, CLovet, LaRoOcHEJACQUELIN, and 
the other French officers composing his Staff, immediately gave 
in their resignations. CLoveT and some others applied to 
Admiral Parker for permission to go on board the African 
steamer, and embark for England. This permission was granted, 
and the Admiral sent a barge to convey them on board; but 
they subsequently altered their plans, and agreed to accom- 
pany Bourmonr and LarRocHEJACQUELIN into Spain,—with the 
intention, it is surmised, of being in readiness to join any insurrec- 
tion that the Carlists may get up in the South of France. This is 
the last account we have respecting the movements and inten- 
tions of these officers ; but men in their precarious circumstances 
may change them any hour of the day. The important fact to be 
Noted is, that they have deserted the cause of Don Mieuvet, 
as hopeless. 


a Colonel or General MacpoNnaLp, who seems now to be heard of 
for the first time. A correspondent of the 7imes says that his 
real name is supposed to be Hamitron; that he is of an English 
family, though born in Spain, and brought up in the Spanish 
army inSouth America. Thus, the Miguelite cause does not de- 
rive much advantage from his reputation as a soldier. It was 
thought by some persons in Lisbon, that the priests would prevail 
upon the Miguelites to make a last attack upon the capital on the 
29th September, St. Michael's, or Micuen’s day; but this is a 
Mere conjecture, and by no meansa probable one. 

Donna Marta arrived in the Tagus, accompanied by the 
Dutchess of BraGanza, about mid-day on the 22d of September, 
on board the Soho steamer. Prpro, accompanied by Admiral 

APIER, immediately went on board a vessel to meet them; and 
the Lisbon official paper dutifully announces, “ that it is not pos- 
sible to describe the reciprocal feeling of love and respect which 
this august family manifested on this occasion.” Don Pxpro, 
it seems, made himself quite a dandy, and had his whiskers 
trimmed, the first time for many months; which produced such 
an improvement in his personal appearance, that every body 
Was quite delighted with him. 

The Soho anchored in the Tagus amidst salutes of artillery 
from the British, French, and Portuguese squadrons, and the forts 
on both sides of the river; and the acclamations of vast crowds 
of people who lined the banks. The Tagus was covered with 
boats filled with devoted and curious subjects of the Queen, “ the 
author of their liberty—poor thing!" There was a grand dinner 
on board the Soho in the evening; at which Don Pepro gave as 
a first toast, “‘ The Queen and the Charter.” The British Minister 
Visited the Queen on board the steam-boat. On the morning of the 
23d, she landed; and immediately proceeded to the patriarchal 





Bourmoni's post was given, in the first instance, to | 
a Portuguese officer named Sanro Lorenzo, but subsequently to | 








cehureh, where * Te Deum” was performed, and the 
adminis‘ered to her Majesty. 

Don Migver spared a day from his almost constant employ- 
ment of hunting, to view the entrance of Donna Marta into the 
Tagus, from the Palace of Ajuda, which, it seems, is in posses- 
sion of his troops. The sight could scarcely have afforded him 
much pleasure. 

Letters from Lisbon mention—but we hope the story is not 
founded in fact—that Lady Witi1am Russett has made herself 
remarkable by showing favour on all occasions to the supposed 
partisans of Don Miauen in Lisbon, and that she belongs to the 
Beresrorp and ABERDEEN party in this country. A royal barge 
was offered her Ladyship to enable her to visit the Queen on board 
the Sobo, but she declined the offer. It is said that she will speedily 
return to England, and that Lord Witutam will not long remain 
behind her. If the above account is not mere scandal, the sooner 
their departure takes place, the better. 

Several attempts were made by PepRo, previously to the unsuc- 
cessful attack on the 14ih, to put an end tothe war by negotiation; 
but they were all rejected by BourMontr. MuiGuet was offered 
“a bridge of gold,” if he would quit Portugal and renounce his 
pretensions: a general amnesty was offered to his party, and all 
their and his property was to be held sacred. Colonel Harr,a 
British officer, as we mentioned last week, was the Pedroite agent 
in these negotiations. 

The Lord of the Isles steam-boat, after landing about thirty 
officers with ammunition and provision for Don M1e@vueEt, was cap- 
tured by a Pedroite steamer, and carried into Lisbon as a prize. 

A Council of State has been appointed at Lisbon, with the Duke 
of Patme. a for its President. The Marquis of FuncHa. is 
named as one of the members. 

For the particulars above detailed, we are principally indebted to 


sacrament 


week among the Daily Journals in furnishing early and copious 
intelligence from Portugal. 

The Congress at Munchen-Gratz has broken up, after a sitting 
of seven days. The Emperor of Russta took his departure on the 
18th September, for St. Petersbuig, by way of Breslaw and War- 
saw. This is the account of his route given by the Augsburg 
Gazeite; we should think, however, that he would not be very 
likely to trust himself in Warsaw. The world is as much in the dark 
as ever in regard to the actual subject of the conferences at Mun- 
chen Gratz and their result. Thetwo Monarchs, weare informed, 
diverted themselves by several hunting-parties and excursions 
into the environs; and that is the sum and substance of the infor- 
mation which we find in the German papers relative to their Royal 
occupations. It was reported, indeed, previously to the meeting 
of the Monarchs, that the Emperor of Austria's design to as- 
sume the title of “ Protector of Italy” was to be discussed ; and 
the Times says that 

«© Of all the rumours which have of late been thrown into circulation on the 
Continent, relative to the deliberations and resolves of the three Allied Sovereigns 
who lately met in Bohemia, the annouacement that the Emperor of Austria is 
about to assume the title of ‘Protector of Italy’ is at once the most probable 
and the mest alarming.” 

But, as the Times has proved, in the subsequent part of the 
article of which the paragraph quoted is the commencement, that 
for some years back Austria has actually done just what she 
pleased in fialy, we are not very much alarmed at her proposed 
assumption merely of the title of Protector of that country. The 
Italian States will dispense with her protection not one hour 
sooner or later on that account. 


The report of an insurrection having broken out in Constanti- 
nople, whic: we mentioned last week merely as a report, proves 
to be incoriect. Accounts vary also in a very extraordinary man- 
ner as to the extent of the fire. A correspondent of the 7?mes, 
who dates his letter from Constantinople, says that the devastation 
extended over a circle of three miles. He thus writes— 

“It was painful in the extreme to see thousands of human creatures forced 
from their homes to seek shelter in the mosques, or in the tents placed in the 
squares, taking with them the remnant of their property; the old, the young, 
the sick men, women and children, flying from destruction, or huddled together 
on the shore. As the night approached, the blaze illumined the horizon for 
miles around, so that persons who were in an island twelve miles distant 
assured me it appeared like day. From the small Turkish burial-ground near 
Pera, the spectacle was grand in the extreme. Abstraction made of the calcula- 
tion of human misery produced on the occasion, the panorama of a fiery circle 
of more than a mile in breadth was most imposing. ‘To a painter it would form 
a superb subject. Imagine an amphitheatre of gently sloping hills over a river 
of thtee quarters of a mile in width, and in the midst houses and mosques with 
their beautiful minarets, and the tall cypress-trees, the whole glowing in fire, 
which cast a fearful glance over the high mosques called royal ones, as large as 
the greatest churches in London, and for which great apprehension was enter- 
tained, The moon was full, and shone in eastern splendour.’ 
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After some further description of the grandeur of the spectacle, 
it is added— 

“ The principal destruction was caused among the town residences of the 
wealthy families, who had beautified and ornamented them with great taste. 
Several hundred such houses, and*some thousands of the poorer classes, have 
fallen. The Turks are proverbial for their patience, yet some victims have been 
sacrificed to the rage of the multitude. The dissatisfaction of the 9 le with 
the Government is believed to have produced the conflagration, for the intention 
of the incendiaries had been spoken of before.” 

The above flaming account was apparently written by an eye- 
witness; but perhaps, after all, it was composed in London; for 
in the following extract from a Vienna journal, the affair, it will 
be seen, is considered of no great moment. 

* Vienna, September 21.—Letters received direct from Constantinople state, 
that the number of houses consumed by the late fire was only eight sah 
and that the reported insurrection was merely a mutiny among the troops, in 
consequence of a reduction of their pay from 23 to 15 piastres. More recent ac- 
counts have been received from Constantinople through an indirect channel. 
Letters from Belgrade assert, on the authority of a Russian courier from the 
Turkish capital, that a new fire had consumed two thousand houses, and de- 
stroyed all the quarters between the Fanar and Solimani Zamissi. Among the 
buildings destroyed, are the greater part of the mills which supply the capital 
with flour; this had caused a temporary want of bread, and increased the dis- 
tress.” 

The French and English fleets still linger in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople ; and it is said that their final departure is in- 
definitely delayed. Mernemer Aut has been visiting Candia, and 
was about to proceed to Rhodes. He is cruising about the Le- 
vant with a powerful squadron. Great dissatisfaction prevails in 
Greece with King Orno’s government, and doubtless would pre- 
vail with any other that deserved the name. 





There is certainly a great stir making among the Carlists in the 
South of France. We find the following account of some of their 
proceedings in the correspondence of the Times. 

*¢ The motions of the Carlists in the Southern and Western provinces con- 
tinue to occupy attention, and to give rise to extraordinary measures on the part of 
the Government, wherever there is any danger of any thing serious being attempted 
by them. Letters from Toulon of the 23d say, that all the officers of the Na- 
tional Guards have received notice to be ready to act in case of a landing of the 
Dutchess de Berri. The whole garrison of that place was in motion, the posts 
were doubled, and the officers enjoined not to quit the corps-de-garde. At Mar- 
seilles, bands of Carlists had been formed on the 23d ; when, as well as on the 
following day, the public peace was disturbed by their appearance. 

** It was reported in Marseilles, that three of the Dutchess de Berti’s most 
active agents and most faithful friends, Messrs. Ménars, Kergorlay, and Sala, 
had arrived in that city, for the purpose of concerting with the leaders of the 

arty the mode of landing of the Dutchess. The strictest search was making 
if the Police for these three persons; but at the last date of the letters, the 
place of their abode had not been discovered; nor was it, in fact, ascertained 
that they had really come to Marseilles. 

* According to letters from Geneva, all the diligences going from Switzer- 
land to Lyons and Grenoble had been, during the previous fortnight, filled with 
Carlist emigrants of 1830; all of whom had suddenly taken it into their heads 
to return to France, and were directing their steps towards the provinces of the 
South.” 

Contradictory accounts are given of the movements of the Dutchess 
DE BERRI; who is reported to have gone to Venice, to Vienna, and to 
Prague. These stories are inserted in the Carlist papers, with the 
shallow design, it is supposed, of diverting attention from her actual 
motions. 





A conspiracy to overthrow the Colombian Government has been 
detected at Bogota. The night of the 23d July last, was fixed 
upon for making the attempt. The plot was discovered, and out 
of seventy conspirators, sixty-five were arrested. A Colonel 
Monroya was shot in pursuing one of them. Preparations were 
immediately made for the trial of the plotters; and on the 28th of 
July all was again tranquil. 








The Marquis of ANGLEsEA took his leave of Dublin on Friday 
week. In spite of all the opposition and abuse which his Govern- 
ment has received at the hands of O'ConNELL and other leaders 
of the Irish mob,—in spite even of the Coercion Bill, which it was 
his misfortune to see partially enforced,—it is plain that the 
Marquis was personally popular to the last. The absence of those 
very qualities, perhaps, which fit a man to govern an unruly 
people in troublous times, contributed to render the Marquis of 
ANGLESEA a popular man with the Irish. He was attended to 
the water-side by a vast concourse of people, cheering him. At 
the final parting there was one loud enthusiastic shout, which the 
Marquis acknowledged by uncovering and placing his hand upon 
his breast. The people thought that he was going to address 
them, and there was instant silence; but he moved on without 
speaking ; though some of them begged he would say a word to 
them about the “rippale.” He laughed, and pointing to Mr. 
LitrLeton, said—‘ There is the gentleman who must make 
speeches to you in future.” All this shows how completely the 
arquis was separated, as an individual, from the acts of his.Go- 
vernment, in the minds of the Dublin populace. 

The Marquis We.tixstry had arrived at Kingston harbour 
two days before, and proceeded to Dublin on Thursday. Several 
gentlemen went out on horseback to meet him; and the carriages 
of Lords ANaLEsga, Mzarn, the Duke of Lernster, and others, 
formed part of the procession. There was no demonstration of 
popular feeling either favourable or adverse during his journey, 
till he entered the Castle-yard, when there was a single cheer. 
He was regularly installed Lord-Lieutenant, in the presence- 
chamber ; and took his seat on the Viceregal throne, surrounded 


On Monday, the new Lord Mayor of Dublin, Sir George: 
WuITEFORD, was sworn in at the Castle, in the presence of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. It appears, singularly enough, that this 
gentleman was the foreman of the Grand Jury which in Lord 
WELLESLEY’s former Viceroyalty ignored Lord PLuNKETT's bills 
against the famous bottle-conspirators. Lord WerLLEsLEY of 
course gave no symptoms of recollecting this circumstance ; 
but delivered the usual address to the Lord Mayor, with great 
dignity, and in very gracious language. In the evening, the Cor- 
poration gave a grand dinner to the Lord-Lieutenant; who, in re- 
turning thanks when his health was drunk, took occasion to an- 
nounce the principles on which he intended to conduct the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

‘¢ That morning he had the honour of receiving the Lord Mayor, and he then 
said, that the commands of his gracious, his benevolent, generous, and patriotic 
Sovereign, were to steer, free from every distinction, a plain course, that should 
be in the high region above all those animosities which had raged in this coun- 
try, and distracted Ireland for years. That was the principle of his government. 
It was his anxious hope that he should be able to maintain the dispensation of 
impartial justice to all, and the strict, pure, and vigorous administration of the 
law. In the patriotic breast of his Sovereign there was no animosity ; there was 
no trace of party-spirit, of any distinction, or of any description. His Sovereign 
was prepared to receive the loyalty of all in his pure open bosom, and to cherish 
it in his pure and open heart. The injunctions of his Sovereign to him were 
to admit of no distinction of any kind, and to let no distinction interfere with the 
strict and faithful discharge of the government of a great, a loyal, and a faith- 
ful people. These were the principles upon which he started, and by these 
principles he would adhere. This was his determination; such was his fixed 
resolution ; and as he could answer for his own intentions, he would say, that 
by no other motive would he be influenced, and certainly by no party 
motives should he ever beswayed. He should, he assured them, struggle to per- 
form his duty to this, his own, his native country. He would study to secure 
the happiness of that country, and, above all, study to maintain the happiness, 
comfort, and prosperity of this his native city. 

This address (not the worse to Irish ears for its tautology) was 
received with loud cheers; several other toasts were given, and 
the Marquis departed. The Lord Mayor, who had attended him 
to his carriage, on his return immediately gave the old Orange 
toast, ‘‘ The glorious, pious, and immortal memory !” 

We certainly hope that the Marquis WELLESLEY will be the 
impartial representative of his Sovereign, which he has declared 
his intention to be; but if in an evil hour he should be inclined to 
swerve from his course, and endeavour by unworthy means to 
conciliate such a body of men asthe Orange Tories of Ireland, we 
trust that he will be reminded by some faithful counsellor, that 
notwithstanding his urbane and complimentary behaviour to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, the old offensive toast of the Orangemen 
was announced by him while the sound of the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
chariot-wheels was still within hearing of the revellers. The 
toast was undoubtedly given, if not received, in the same spirit 
which in former times made the ‘Exports of Ireland” so bitter 
an insult to this same Lord WELLESLEY. 


Che Court. 
Tur King and Queen dined with the Duke and Dutchess of Glouces- 
ter on Saturday, at Bagshot Park. 

On Monday, their Majesties paid a morning visit to the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cumberland, at Kew, to take leave previously to the de- 
parture of their Royal Highnesses forthe Continent. They returned 
in the afternoon to Windsor Castle. 

The King came to town on Wednesday, attended by Sir Herbert 
Taylor. He gave audiences to the Marquis of Anglesea, on_his re- 
turn from Ireland; and to Mr. Stanley, Lord Holland, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Sir James Graham ; and returned to Windsor in the evening. 

The Marquis Camden is at present ona visit to their Majesties at 
Windsor. 

The mansion of the Duke of Cambridge, in Piccadilly, is getting 
ready for the reception of his Royal Highness and family, who were 
expected to leave Hanover some day this week. ~ 

The Duke, Dutchess, and Prince George of Cumberland, attended 
by Sir John Slade and Mr. Jelf, left the Palace at Kew on Tuesday 
morning, for Walmer Castle, Dover; where they dined with the Duke 
of Wellington, and a Select party. Among the company, were the 
Earl and Countess of Guildford, Lord Carrington, Lord Granville 
Somerset, the Marquis of Douro, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot. The Royal guests slept at the Castle, and 
sailed from Dover for Calais the next day. It is expected that they 
will proceed to Brussels on their way to Berlin. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria return to Kensing- 
ton Palace next week. After visiting their Majesties at Windsor 
Castle, they will go to Claremont. 

Instructions have been sent from the Princess Augusta’s chateau at 
Frogmore, to engage stabling at Brighton for her Royal Highness, from 
the Ist of November until the beginning of March. Her Royal High- 
ness will again occupy a suite of apartments in the Pavilion. 





The Metropolis. 

Aldermen Harmer and Wilson were sworn in Sheriffs of London on 
Saturday last, at the Guildhall. They afterwards went in procession 
to church; and on their return to the Guildhall, the usual proclama- 
tions were made, and the Livery proceeded to the election of a Lord 
Mayor for the ensuing year. After some remarks from Mr. Hunt, 
complimentary tg Sir Peter Laurie, and expressive of his hope that 
Aldermen as well as Mayors would soon be elected annually, a show of 
hands was called for ; when nearly all were held up for Alderman 
Farebrother and a few for Alderman Winchester. The Aldermen 
then retired; and on their return to the Hall, the Recorder announced 
that the election had fallen upon Alderman Farebrother. The Lord 
Mayor elect returned thanks for the honour. Votes of thanks were 





by his Staff and Household. 


then passed: to the’ late Sheriffs, Messrs. Humphrey and Peak. Mr. 
Nicholson proposed a resolution of thanks'to Sir Peter Laurie for his 
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conduct during his Mayoralty, and especially for his exerticns to detect 
thieves and swindlers. This was carried unanimously,—after a speech 
by Mr. Hunt condemnatory of Sir Peter’s conduct in the matter of the 
British tea seizure, a few days since. Sir Peter returned thanks, and 
defended himself; after which, the Hall was dissolved by proclamation. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress gave a grand dinner on Satur- 
day to the Lord Mayor elect, the new and late Sheriffs, the Aldermen, 
Law Officers, and principal members of the Corporation. 

On Thursday morning, the town of Staines was unexpectedly visited 
by the Lord Mayor of London, who was attended by the Navigation 
Committee, to assert the claim of Conservator of the river Thames 
westward, up to the ancient stone erected on Staines Lammas Ground, 
bearing the date of 1825, Having proceeded to the stone, and walked 
three times round the pedestal, followed by the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, Sir Peter Laurie halted, and, taking a bottle of wine, broke it 
against the stone, giving as a toast the ancient incription round this ve- 
nerable piece of antiquity, “‘ God preserve the City of London ;” which 
was drunk with three-times-three, amidst the acclamations of the party 
and the people who had hastily assembled to witness the ceremony. His 
Lordship then gave “* The inhabitants of Staines, and the pretty wo- 
men in particular,” with three-times-three. Mr. Richings, a solicitor 
of Staines, returned thanks for the compliment paid to the town, and 
especially to the ladies; regretting, at the same time, the visit of his 
Lordship had not been publicly known in the town, in order that the 
principal inhabitants and the ladies might have had an opportunity of 
welcoming his Lordship on this interesting occasion. The usual 
scrambling for silver thrown by his Lordship having taken place, the 
whole party reembarked and proceeded to London.— Windsor Express. 

A meeting of a large number of householders in St. Paneras parish 
was held on Monday last, at the Duke of York Tavern, Regent’s Park ; 
at which a resolution was adopted to form an association to effect by 
all legal means the total abolition of the Assessed Taxes. A Mr. 
King was in the chair; and among other remarks which he addressed 
to the meeting, were the following. 

He had felt it necessary to place in his window “ No taxes paid here,” and he 
would resist the payment of them, if the parishioners would support him, to his 
last stick. (Applause, and “* We will.”) But he did not think that the Go- 
vernment would distrain, as no broker, he thought, would be found to levy. He 
had, however, received a letter from the Solicitor of his Majesty’s Exchequer, 
Mr. Leggett, stating that unless he paid up all arrears on or before the 24th of 
October, his goods would be Exchequered. ( Uproar.) Well (continued the 
Chairman), we must either consent to pay these taxes or shut up our shops; and 
which will you do? 

A Parishioner—‘ Why, shut up our shops, to be sure.” 

Mr. Wood said— 

He had upon several occasions petitioned the House of Commons for the repeal 
of these abominable assessments to no effect. Lord Althorp had rejected their 
applications, The Whig Government had done nothing this year, and there- 
fore it was not likely they would do any thing next. (Zanghter.) He thought, 
out of the number holding places under Government to the enormous amount of 
114,8632., little good could be expected. The taxes were five times what they 
were fifteen years ago; and no consideration was taken for a tradesman with a 
large family, or the depreciation of trade. Let a property-tax be put upon the 
Duke of Portland—({ Great applause)—upon the Marquises of Westminster, 
Wellesley, &c. ; and, if that would not answer the Assessed Taxes, then let 
them put 50 per cent. upon those noblemen ; which would prevent the bed from 
being taken from their children. (Continued applause. ) 

Several more speeches in the same tone were made before the meet- 
ing broke up. 


( Applause. ) 


The Westminster Association for the Abolition of the Assessed 
Taxes held a meeting on Monday, at the Prince’s Head ‘Tavern, 
Prince’s Street. Mr. Phillips, a broker, was in the chair. He stated 
his resolution to suffer his goods to be seized, rather than pay the 
House and Window-taxes. 
at the conduct of Mr. Pearce, a broker, who had seized the goods of 
Mr. William West, the comedian, for those taxes. Mr. Pearce, how- 
ever, expressed his contrition, and promised not to offend again; he 
was then enrolled a member of the Association. 

Mr. Farren, the Secretary, said, that since the last meeting be bad a commu- 
nication to make, for the benefit not only of the Association, but for the country 
in general. By the act of Parliament appointing the Local Commissioners of 
Taxes, it was enacted that they were bound, on being appointed to the office, to be 
possessed of property to the amount of 5,000/. per annum—under a penalty of 
2001. should it be ascertained that they did not possess such property, and were 
ineligible. Such was the fact; it was not generally known. tle read over the 
names of several Local Commissionors of Taxes, well known to most of the 
members of the Association, and asked if any man believed that they were worth 
5,0001. per annum? (Loud laughter, and cries of ‘* Not five hundred!” ). 

A parishioner here rose and said, that although he detested informers, he 
thought that Mr. Byers the informer might profit by the statement of their 
worthy Secretary ; and hoped he would go to work without delay. 

The accounts were audited; and a sub-committee having been ap- 
pointed to act in case of emergency, the meeting adjourned. 

The Marylebone Householders’ Association held a meeting at the 
Mechanic’s Institute on Wednesday evening, in order to receive an 
answer from Sir William Horne to a letter from the association, re- 
questing that he would advise his constituents how to act in conse- 
quence of the proceedings which had been commenced against them to 
compel payment of the House and Window Taxes. Sir William ap- 
pointed yesterday to mect a deputation of the householders; who ac. 
cordingly had an interview with him at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Mr. Savage stated that his Marylebone constituents, who were under 
prosecution for obstructing the sale of goods seized for Assessed 
Taxes, wished to have his advice a3 to the course they ought to pur- 
sue; and they applied to him more especially, because the prosecu- 
tions were carried on inhis name. Sir William replied, that he knew 
nothing about them—his name was used just as those of John Doe 
and Richard Roe in other forms of action. Mr. Savage said, that 
being aware of that, they wished to give him some information on the 
subject; and Mr. Birch said that their Association numbered two 
thousand members, all hostile to the payment of the Assessed Taxes. 

e then detailed the circumstances attending the seizure of his own 
‘goods, and the distress which the proceeding had brought upon his 
family. He declared his inability to pay the taxes; and that he had 





applied to Lord Althorp, Mr. Wood, and the local Commissioners, to 
procure relief; but in vain. A good deal more conversation took 
place ; and Sir William was asked whether he was not aware that con- 
siderable opposition to the payment of the taxes had arisen in the Me- 
tropolis. 

Sir W. Horne—“ I only know it through the public journals.”’ 

Mr. Birch—‘* The newspapers sometimes tell unpleasing truths.” These 
prosecutions were to be instituted in the Exchequer in the name of the Attorney- 
General. Now, as Sir William Horne was his Majesty’s Attorney-General, and 
as he was also at the same time one of the representatives of the borough of 
Marylebone, he as one of his constituents, and as one of a deputation from a large 
portion of the electors, begged to know what course he intended to take in respect 
to those prosecutions. 

Sir W. Horne replied, that if he were called upon by the Government to give 
an opinion on the subject in question, he would give that opinion fearlessly and 
faithfully. He would only be consulted by the Government in his capacity of 
legal adviser to the Crown, and his opinion would only apply to the law of the 
case. With respect to the policy of the law, he could not, in that capacity, say 
any thing. All he could or would do would be to give his opinion as a lawyer, 
and as one sworn to give an honest opinion. That he would fearlessly do. 

Mr. Birch—* But ave you not, Sir William, sometimes called upon to give am 
opinion as to the policy of enforcing the law.” 

Mr. Savage did not think that that was exactly a question that could be wel! 
put tothe Attorney-General, 

Sir W. Horne repeated, that his Majesty’s Government would only consult 
him in his capacity of legal adviser to the Crown. 

Mr. Birch said that the Attorney-General had the power, ifhe thought fit, te 
prevent the prosecution to which he had referred. 

Sir W. Horne said, that he was not aware that he possessed such a power. 
But, on the act being handed to him by Mr. Birch, he perceived that he was se 


| far empowered. 


The deputation still endeavoured to extract from Sir William an 
opinion on the policy of the Assessed Taxes; but were unsuccessful, 
as all their questions were parried with legal dexterity; and they then 


| left him. 


Much anger was expressed by the meeting | 


A large body of the rate-payers of the parish of St. Marylebone sat 
down to dinner at the Yorkshire Stingo Tavern, on ‘Tuesday to 
celebrate the passing of the Vestries Act, which has enabled the in- 
habitants of this parish to break up the close vestry system, and assume 
the management of their own funds. About four hundred rate-payers 
were present; Mr. Potter in the chair. From the speeches delivered 
on the occasion, it appeared that the new system has already had the 
effect of reducing the expenditure of the parish toa considerable extent. 

A number of householders of the parish of Lambeth held a meeting 
on Monday night, at the Cornwall Arms, Cornwall Road, at which an 
association was formed for procuring the total repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes. Several persons present e~pressed their determination to suf- 
fer their goods to be seized rather than pay these taxes, and enrolled 
themselves members of the association. 

A second meeting, very numerously attended, was held last night. 
Many new members were enrolled; anda deputation of ten brokers 
from the Westminster Association came over voluntarily to give the 
meeting their advice and assistance. A numberof speeches were made, 
and the determination to allow their furniture to be seized rather than 
pay the taxes was avowed by all. 


The Revising Barristers for the county of Middlesex have decided, 
that trustees in receipt of rents and profits of trust property are entitled 
to vote in right of such property; but they were not prepared to say 
that trustees of chapels, the ministers of which received the pew-rents, 
had the same right. 

It is a subject of complaint, that during the present long vacation, 
for several successive days not asingle Judge could be found in London 
either at Chambers or elsewhere. 

The Committee of the General Dispensary have consented, on the. 
application of a Governor of the highest respectability, who has taken 
no active part in the recent disputes, to appoint three members of their 
body to meet four Governors (of whom the Lord Mayor is one) for the 
purpose of considering the means of effecting a conciliatory adjustment 


| of the unhappy differences which have threatened the existence of this 


valuable charity. 

On Tuesday, the large theatre of the London University was much 
crowded, on the occasion of the opening of the Medical Class for the 
present session. Dr. Grant delivered an address, in which he dwelt 
on the gratifying prospects of the institution. The debts had been paid 


| off by a loan of 4,000, obtained by the mortgage of part of the property 
| for five years; and it was fully expected the loan would be redeemed in 


that time. He then referred to the application which had been made for 
a charter, and to the Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to consider the laws granting exclusive rights to the College of Sur- 
geons. He concluded by expatiating on the advantages of a general 
education, which the University afforded. The opening of the North 
London Hospital, immediately opposite to the University, is anxiously 
looked to. 

About four hundred recruits, raised by Captain Symes for the ser- 
vice of the Queen of Portugal, left the depot, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, and proceeded to Rotherhithe, where they embarked for 
Gravesend under the superintendence of Captain Symes. They were te 


| be put on board the brig Thunderer, at Gravesend, and leave the river on 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday. The recruits, on going on board, are immediately clothed, and 
receive a month’s pay in advance, 2/. 5s. During the whole of Wednes- 
day the agents at the different depdts were actively engaged taking on 
men, as fresh instructions have been received to raise another regiment 
for.the service, to consist of one thousand men, who will immediately 
proceed to Lisbon, The detachment is under the command of Colonel 
Kelly. 

A steam-vessel, the Gulnare, of one hundred horse power, was 
launched from the Chatham Dockyard on Monday. She was built for 
the Post-oftice. 

Mr. Owen, the clergyman, at whose chapel Mr. Bayford, the proctor, 
made a manifestation a few weeks back, on Sunday last took leave of 
his congregation, having received an intimation from the Bishop that 
those sort of proceedings could not be permitted. Mr. Owen is an 
intimate friend of Mr. Irving's. 

The Commissioners of Customs have, upon his petition, discharged 
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tie Sad Hunter, who was sentenced, a few days ago, by the Magistrates 
atthe Thames Police-office, to serve on board one of his Majesty’s 
sities of war for five years, for having in his possession a few cheroots, 
valuch it was suspected he intended to smuggle. 

Bir. William Shelley, a gentleman residing near Russell Square, was 
wxraigned by Secretary Stanley, at Queen Square Office, on Tuesday, 
Seer veriting threatening letters to him. 

i appeared, that some time ago the defendant had addressed several letters to 
tte: Bar! of Ripon, to redress certain alleged grievances ; and that nobleman had 
refried him to Mr. Mayne, one of the Commissioners of Police. A short time ago, 
ie addvessed a letter to Mr. Stanley, threatening him with personal violence if 
proper attention was not paid to his demands for justice. The letter was of such 
aviolent nature, that Mr. Stanley applied to the Magistrates for a peace-warrant 
aecrivst the defendant, and he was apprehended. 

Wir. Mayne, the Police Commissioner, proved that the letter was in 
fie fandwriting of the prisoner. Mr. Shelley being called upon for his 
#efenee, said that he could not deny being the author of the letter pro- 
Giced; and went into a long statement of alleged grievances which he 
Wad.suffered, for which although he had tried every means, he could get 
mex redress. 

Alb he wanted was a full, fair, and impartial investigation into the merits of 
Kis case ; he had applied over and over again, but in vain. He said that he had 
geme cut to Sydney on the promise by the Government of a grant of land on 


geying down a certain sum of money, he had fulfilled his engagement and went 
evt to the Colony ; when he got there, he unfortunately had some disagreement 
Ww General Darling, the then Governor of the settlement ; the consequence 
wu, that he never got the promised grant of land. After remaining at Sydney 
be sorne time, and finding that it was totally impossible to gain any redress, he 
returned to this country most grievously disappointed, and suffering a great pe- 
ceriery loss. He then applied to Lord Goderich ; and, last of all, to Mr. Stanley. 
Pie stated his case, but no investigation was offered to his requests. 


He was ordered to find two sureties in 1002. each, and give bail him- 
weé in 2001. to keep the peace towards Mr. Stanley for six months ; but 
laying no bail in readiness, he was committed to Tothillfields Prison. 
ie is a good-looking man, about twenty-eight years of age. 

A. crowd of persons assembled on Wednesday, in order to hear the 
ord. Mayor's decision respecting the Prepared British Leaf, seized on 
the premises of Mr. Heale in Mincing Lane; but as Mr. Daniel of 
King’s College, and other gentlemen of science, who had been furnished 
with samples for analyzation, had not had sufficient time to complete 
their experiments and give their opinion as to its noxious or innocent 
emzlities, the further consideration of the case was postponed. 

Edward Denman, a young watchmaker, said to be highly connected, 





ef persons who appeared against him, for long periods, sometimes 
several months. 
wateh that had once been put in his hands to repair. At length, all the 
watches and valuables were removed from his house; and he was ap- 
prehended, on a warrant issued on the presumption that he had illegally 
gasvned them. The prisoner's solicitor explained, that his client was 
wm very embarrassed circumstances ; that the watches had been removed 
*o prevent their being seized by his creditors ; and that they should all 
Be forthcoming on payment of the money due for repairing them, A 
hacge of robbery of a diamond brooch was made against the prisoner 
Ay wperson present, but could not be substantiated. All the watches ex- 








It seemed that it was almost impossible to recover a | 


| named Golding, nearly blind, was charged with an act of felony. 


ecpt two were then produced, and delivered to their owners; and Sir 


Peter told the prisoner, that as soon as those two watches were 
restored, he would give an order for his discharge. ‘They were restored 
the same night, and Mr. Denman was accordingly discharged. 

Horatio Spooner was placed at the bar of the Marylebone Office on 
Monday, on a charge of arson. It appeared from the evidence of a lad 
mamed Stewart, that the prisoner and another man went to a hayrick at 
Sensall Green, where they lay down and smoked their pipes. Shortly 
afterwards they both went away, the prisoner carefully placing his 
Bighted tobacco-pipe under the rick, which in a few minutes burst into 
affame. Mr. Hapgood, cowkeeper, of Kensall Green, stated that he 
was the owner of the rick in question. The damage done to it amounted 
to.between 8. and 9/., the whole of one side being completely burnt. 
Tie prisoner denied that he was ever near the hay-rick. Mr. Rawlin- 
son said there was not suflicient evidence to prove that it was a wilful 
act on the part of the prisoner; but he should require him to find bail, 
im case Mr. Hapgood might think proper to prosecute. ,The prisoner 
was thon locked up. 

Gcorge Club, a tall robust man, of determined aspect, was charged, 
en Tuesday, with having attempted to kill his wife, at his house in 
William Street, Lisson Grove. A Policeman, about two o’clock in 
the morning, was alarmed by cries of murder proceeding from the house. 

“fe immediately went there; and finding the street-door open, went in; 
when, at the entrance of the back-parlour, he saw a woman lying on the floor, 
she blood flowing copiously from the left side of her head. The prisoner was 
then standing over her, in the act of striking her with a short, thick, sharp- 
pointed bludgeon he had in his hand ; but on seeing witness, retired to the further 
end of the room. Witness then picked up the woman, who appeared perfectly 
tsensible ; and, having obtained the assistance of a man who lodged in the 
house, took her to the shop of Mr. Cunningham, surgeon, Hereford Street ; 
who, on examination, observed that she had received a dangerous cut (by, to 
all eppearance, some sharp -pointed weapon) on the left side of her temple, 
which having been dressed, witness conveyed her home again ; when he found 
that the prisoner had been taken into custody by his Sergeant, 

The Sergeant said, that at first the prisoner seemed disposed to ac- 
eampany him quietly, but they had scarcely got into the passage when 

knocked him down. He soon, however, procured assistance, and 
secured the fellow. The Magistrate remanded the prisoner till Mon- 
day next; when perhaps his wife will be well enough to give evidence 
against him. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dawes, a woman of respectable appearance, and very 
Bandsomely dressed, with an infant in her arms, was examined on Wed- 
nesday, on a charge of stealing a boa from a shop in Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street. The shopman missed the boa soon after the prisoner 
teft the shop; and following her, the article was found upon her. The 
Magistrate asked her motive for committing the theft ? 

__ Mrs. Dawes—“ For God's sake, excuse me, Sir ; I had no motive, and am 
im affluent circumstances ; and if my husband should know of the dreadful affair, 
we shall be ruined for life, Iam indeed most sorry for what I haye done.” 





Mr. Rawlinson—“ I dare say you are. Where do you reside ?” 

Mrs. Dawes—‘* Pardon me, Sir, indeed I cannot tell you.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—* But you must tell me, Madam.” 

Mrs. Dawes then, with the utmost reluctance, stated that she resided in Duke 
Street, Bloomsbury ; and that her husband was a most respectable man. 

Mr. Rawlinson—* So much the worse. There is no excuse for a person in 
your situation of life. shall remand you.” 

Mrs. Dawes—‘ Oh, pray Sir, don’t send me to prison! Cannot you accept 
bail, which can be given to any amount you may think proper to name ?” 

Mr. Rawlinson—‘* I cannot, consistently with my duty, accept bail in such 
acase. I shall remand you till to-morrow, when your husband will have an 
opportunity of attending: in the mean time, your child will be taken care of.” 

Mrs. Dawes—‘* Oh » Sha Sir, do not take my infant from me!” 

Mr. Rawlinson—“ I must do it. Officer, remove her from the bar.” 

Mrs. Dawes fell on her knees in a state of insensibility. 
with difficulty removed to the Station-house for the night. 

On Thursday, she was again brought before the Magistrate, attended 
by her husband; who is an upholsterer, residing in Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. Mr. Hoskins having ascertained that there was 
no prosecutor in attendance, said the prisoner was discharged. She 
was accordingly removed from the bar; but was no sooner out of the 
office, than the Police-constable ascended the witness-box, carrying in 
his hand the boa. 

Mr. Hoskins—“ Let the prisoner be brought back.” 

[Mrs. Dawes was once more brought into the office, and resumed her place at 
the bar. | 

Mr. Hoskins— Is the prosecutrix, or any principal witness in this case, in 
attendance ?” 

Policeman—* No, your Worship.” 

Mr. Hoskins—* Is there any one here to prosecute this woman ? ” 

Policeman—“ The young man who gave evidence against her last night, 
your Worship, has been here this morning, but says he shall do nothing further 
in the business.” j 

Mr. Hoskins—*‘ Then she is discharged.” 

Mrs. Dawes immediately quitted the bar, leaning on the arm of her 
husband. 

Mary Paisley, the keeper of a marine store-shop, in Park Street, 
Dorset Square, was held to bail on Tuesday, to be tried at the Sessions 
for cruelly beating her niece, a child eight years old. 

Admiral Sir William Hotham, charged Thomas Graham, a dustman, 
with concealing himself in his cellar, and assaulting him. 

It appeared from the evidence of Sir William that about ten o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, he was sitting in his library, when he was informed by his house- 
keeper that there was a man concealed in one of the cellars. : 


She was 





He went down 


a : tae é : | Stairs; and on entering the front area, saw the prisoner with cautious looks and 
sas charged on Tuesday with detaining the watches of a great number | strides emerging from the coal-cellar. 


He immediately called to his footman to 
shut the area-gate, that the prisoner might be secured; but the servant had 
scarcely obeyed his orders before the prisoner pushed Sir William with evreat 
force on one side, and, dashing a sack he had with him in his eyes, rushed up 
the kitchen stairs, and having gained the street, took to his heels, pursued 
by Sir William’s servant, crying ‘* Stop thief!” when the prisoner was stopped 
by an Inspector and taken into custody. Sir William had not Jost any property. 

The prisoner said, he only went down the area to look for some dust. 
He was ordered to find bail for his future good behaviour. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Monday, a labouring man, 
A 
Policeman said the defendant came up to him on Saturday, in Regent 
Street, and told him he had just stolen two pieces of sponge, which he 
produced. The Policeman asked him where he took them from; and 
the prisoner pointed out the shop of a tradesman in that street. ‘The 
prisoner told him, if he did not take him into custody, he would do 
something worse, for he was in such a state of destitution that he 
wanted to be transported. The sponges, when produced, could not be 
identified ; upon which Mr. Chambers said the prisoner would, per- 
haps, find some difficulty in getting his wishes accomplished, as the law 
Was not now so accommodating. Mr. Chambers thought the best way 
of ending the matter was, by selling the sponges, and giving the pri- 
soner the money to help him to his parish at Carlisle. One of the 
officers gave five shillings for them; which were handed over to the 
prisoner; and he left the office very much astonished at his good luck. 

Mr. Calvert, who was several times before the Magistrates, some 
months ago, for annoying Miss Taylor, the actress, with professions of 
love, and attempts to see her at unreasonable hours and places, was 
again examined on Monday, on a charge of assaulting tne constable at 
the Haymaiket Theatre, who refused to give him admittance to see 

iiss Taylor on Saturday last. He was required to find bail for bis 
future good behaviour ; in default of which, he was committed to Tot- 
hillfields Prison. 

George Phillips, a lad of fifteen, was committed from the Union 
Hall Office on Wednesday, for maiming a horse, by striking it on the 
head and neck with a stone and brick. The young scoundrel made no 
defence. The horse has since died. 

John Wood, alias Underwood, was committed from this office on 
Wednesday to the House of Correction for three months, as a rogue 
and vagabond, for obtaining money on false pretences. Sir Herbert 
Taylor attended, and produced a most artful letter which he bad re- 
ceived from the prisoner, under the name of Charlotte Ritchie, in 
which the usual story of seduction and distress was told at length. 





The Middlesex Intermediate Sessions commenced on Mors Net- 
withstanding only three weeks had elapsed since the termini... of the 
last sessions; there were no fewer than 215 prisoners f « ial; of 
whom 75 were charged with felonies. 

A meeting of the creditors of Mr. Barnes, the silversmiiiu, who is 
now in Newgate on the charge of having feloniously obtained posses- 
sion of a fifty-pound note belonging to Mrs. Hampton, was held on 
Monday, and the following resolutions were passed. 

“1. That every individual present cheerfully bears testimony to the honour and in- 


tegrity which have hitherto characterized Mr. Barnes's conduct in the course of his 
business. 


«2. That, impressed with a deep sense of his conduct, this meeting feels justified in 
doubting that the charges brought against Mr. Barnes can be substantiated ; and, in 
the hope and belief that, at the proper period, he will be able to produce such evidence 
as will entirely remove the unfavourable impression created by the erparte statements 
ehich have gone forth to the public, this meeting feels it to be its duty to maintain, by 

very means in its power, the reputation of that individual during his present unfor- 
unate situation,” 
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A statement of the defence intended to be made by Mr. Barnes at 
his trial, was given to the meeting ; which, if substantiated, will refute 
the charge of felony completely. 

On Tuesday week, a man, aged eighty-three, in the most abject state 
of wretchedness, was taken to the London Hospital, labouring under 
an attack of hernia. Having been put to bed, an operation was per- 
formed; and at the conclusion the old man desired the attendance of 
the clerk of the institution, as he found himself sinking. The clerk 
attended, and then made out the will of the patient; who drew from 
his mouth nine half-sovereigns (which he must have had there during 
the performance of the operation, as it took place immediately after he 
had undressed), and handed them to the clerk. He next called for a 
knife, and cut from his tattered and filthy garments ninety-six more 
half-sovereigns, and acknowledgments for nearly 4000. placed to his ac- 
count in the Bank of England, and a bond of annuity for 672. per an- 
num. In his will, he bequeathed two sovereigns to the nurse and the 
servants of the institution, 50/. for the expenses of his burial, a sovereign 
to the beadle of Bethnal Green, who brought him to the Hospital, and 
the remainder to his nephew, a gardener, named Matthews, residing at 
Cardiff, in Wales. When told that 502. was a large sum to expend in 
funeral expenses, and that he could be very decently interred for much 
less than half that amount, he replied that he had made up his mind 
that the sum mentioned should be expended; adding, that he did not 
wish to be buried as he had lived—a vagabond. A few hours after this 
he died. ‘The only part of his history which he disclosed, was that he 
had been a sailor; that his name was Draper ; and that he had a pen- 
sion of 7/. a year.— Times. 

A Policeman discovered a young gentleman on Friday week, lying 
on Wimbledon Common with his throat shockingly cut. He had him 
immediately conveyed to Guy’s Hospital; where he learned that his 
name is Sams; that dissipation, and some love affair, had induced him 
to attempt suicide; and that upon the death of a very aged relative, he 
would probably come into possession of 30,000/. A piece of broken 
china was the instrument with which he cut his throat. He lies dan- 
gerously ill. 

A serious accident happened on Wednesday to some workmen re- 
moving stones from a temporary wharf projecting into the River from 
the cofferdam on the south side of King’s College. The scaffolding 
fell, precipitating about a dozen men into the water. One man was 
drowned ; another had both his arms broken, and a third was severely 
injured. 

An inquest was held on Tuesday, on the body of Charles Crosby, a 
boy eight years old, who was drowned near the new entrance of 
the London Dock, on Thursday last. It seemed from the evidence of 
a boy who was playing with him at the time, that the deceased fell back- 
wards into the river, to avoid a stone which was flung at him by one of 
two persons, not labourers, but well-dressed in black, who were sitting 
on a stool close by. ‘The witness ran away to tell some one that his 
playmate was drowned; but the man who threw the stone walked 
coolly away with his companion, saying “* There’s a boy overboard.” 
Neither of these men have since been heard of. The inquest was ad- 
journed to Friday night. 

An inquest was held at Newington on Tuesday, on the body of 
Thomas Hodd, aged thirty-three, son of the proprietor of the extensive 
ale-brewery, called the Plough, on Walworth Common. The deceased 
was engaged near the copper ; when part of the stage on which he stood 
gave way, and he was precipitated into the hop-vat full of boiling 
liquid. He was immediately taken out, but he died next morning. 
The body was completely “skinned” from head to foot. Verdict— 

Accidental Death. 

; On Friday week, two children, John and Isabella Edwards, the boy 
nine years, and the girl eleven years of age, were sent from home in 
Star Court, Chancery Lane, to a respectable person’s house in Chancery 
Lane, for linen to take to the mangle, which their mother worked. A 
considerable period having elapsed, the parents called at the house ; 
and were shocked at hearing that the children had not been there. The 
neighbourhood was scoured, but in vain, and neither boy nor girl was to 
be found. ‘There were several houses of bad repute in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The parents applied, on Monday, to the Lord Mayor; 

, Who gave directions to his officers, to commence a thorough search in 
the neighbourhood for the children. They have since been found at 
Stoney Stratford, on their road, as they said, to visit their grandmother 
at Birmingham. 





The Country. 

The agricultural dinner at Liverpool, was held last Monday week ; 
Lord Stanley in the chair. There were 750 present, and the whole 
affair went off very pleasantly. The Duke of Richmond, Mr. Stanley, 
and Lord Molyneux, were present. It was given in Lueas’s Rooms, 
Great Charlotte Street. Shortly after the guests had sat down to din- 
ner, a person named John Griffith Hvans presented himself for udmit- 
tance at the side-door, which leads from the yard to the Repository, 
and was then open, almost opposite where Mr. Stanley sat, surrounded 
by a number of distinguished persons. Mr. Derbyshire stood at the 
door; and Evans inquired of him where were Mr. Stanley and the 
Duke of Richmond, as he wanted to see them. Derbyshire very pro- 
perly refused to admit him, and Evans became resolute in his deter- 
mination to enter. Some slight confusion arose ; on which Mr. Wilson, 
the constable, came up, searched Evans, and was about carrying him off 
to Bridewell. Evans resisted, and pulled out a loaded horse-pistol. 
Of this weapon he was instantly deprived; on which he put his hand 
into his pocket, and produced two knives rudely formed from ** super- 
annuated” razors. ‘These were also taken from him, and he was con- 
veyed to Duncan Street Bridewell. It appeared, on inquiry, that Evans 
had repeatedly called at the Golden Lion Inn, and the cattle show-yard, 
during the early part of the day, inquiring for Mr. Stanley, and the 
Duke of Richmond. This, coupled with his conduct, and the fact of 
is carrying deadly weapons about his person, naturally led to suspicions 
of the worst kind. On the Tuesday following, he was brought up for 
Private examination before the Magistrates, and remanded until the 
next day. He then stated, in defence, that his sole object was to pre- 
Sent a letter to Mr. Stanley, as Colonial Secretary, respecting some 
claims to the amount of some hundred thousand pounds ; which sum he 


| 





—, 
alleged was due to his late father by Government. He attempted oe 
explain the fact of carrying a loaded pistol with him, by stating thst ie 
was in the habit of practising at the Shooting-gallery ; which we belteve 
he was. Under all the circumstances, the Magistrates felt themoelens 
justified in holding Evans to bail (himself in 500/. and two sureties =m 
2501. each), in default thereof to be committed for twelve months te 
the borough gaol. Bail was not forthcoming, and he was removed te 
prison, where he is likely to continue. Evansis a Welchman; he is w&@ 
known upon town by the length of his beard and his eccentric kab 
His father was a legal officer abroad ; and at his death is said to have Saft 
all his property to. a woman with whom he lived. It is said that sinee Sat 
event, which so materially changed his prospects, the prisoner has beam 
mentally deranged. Indeed, we have heard that he has been confimaél 
in Mr. Squires’s lunatic asylum at Walton.—JZiverpool Paper. 

The registration of voters now in progress loudly proclaims the ms- 
cessity of some alteration in the mechanism of the Reform Act, es ¢s- 
gards the publication of the lists in the several country parishes. 4% 
omissions and inaccuracies on the part of Overseers have been very s 
merous. To acertain extent, those errors have been corrected by Sve 
Barristers; and if there be no general election in the coming year, a 
mischief will probably ensue ; but if such an election should take place, 
we fear that great and serious inconveniences will be experienaed, 
which are not at present generally contemplated. If the office of Owes 
seer were a permanent one, those officers would become familiar wa 
the duty of registration, and perform it correctly ; but in most cases 
the Overseer acts but for one year, and the information gained in fae 
Barrister’s Court is by a person to whom it is then of little or so wae. 
But while the Act remains unamended, there are two or three sug yes 
tions thrown out by Mr. Reynolds in his Court at Chelmsford, whee, 
if attended to, would remove some of the existing difficulties. ‘tee 
learned gentleman said, that the Overseers of every parish ought. to 
have a copy of the Reform Act, anda copy of the Register, publishwdl 
by the Clerk of the Peace according to the directions of the Ast. 
Mr. Reynolds further expressed an opinion, that if professional ass 
ance were required by Overseers on points of difficulty which sitgiwt 
arise in the performance of their duty, they would be justified im ah- 
taining that assistance. The expense of all this would be comparansg 
trifling ; and even if the strict letter of the Act did not sanction the a 
curring of such expenses, we cannot conceive that in any case the a 
habitants of a parish would object to the payment of so smal] a suse So 
effect so desirable an object ; but the Act is very explicit on the esb- 
ject.— Chelmsford Chronicle. 

The Corporation of Leicester, acting under the advice of their Mhe= 
corder, Mr. Sergeant Goulburn, have refused to supply the Corpars- 
tion Commissioners with documents which the latter required relatiwe 
to the money concerns of their body—especially a copy of a cextwiee 
mortgage of corporation property, to the amount of 10,0001. The Var 
poration met in common hall on Wednesday week, and reselyed womsi- 
mously, 

“ That this corporation feels towards his Majesty's Commission the greatest posmitiis 
deference and respect, and desires to yield obedience to it; but that they do met can- 
sider that itean form any part of the object of that commission to assemble daily lagge 
meetings of the town, and to require the disclosure, before them, of all the private pert 
niary affairs of the Corporation, and of the titles by which they hold their prepersg. 
That therefore this Corporation, in eommon hall assembled, is of opinion that the Toww- 
clerk should not deliver up to the Commissioners the further books, papers, documents, 
and accounts which they have now required.” 

The money raised by the mortgage alluded to is supposed to irame 
been expended in the election of 1826. It is not yet known what sieges 
will be taken to compel obedience from the refractory corporators. 

Ata meeting of the Corporation of Winchester last week, for fie 
purpose of swearing in the persons, a hundred and seventy in numbex, 
on whom the freedom of that ancient city has been conferred, only eue 
attended for the purpose. 

A meeting of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, resident in or came 
nected with the county of York, was held in the Music- Hall at York, 
on Thursday week, in order to consider the best mode of paying a te-~ 
coming tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Wilberforce. Lend 
Brougham, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Milton, Lesa 
Morpeth, Lord Stourton, the Archbishop of York, Mr. lara, 
and Mr. Gally Knight, were present; and the Archbishop of Yor 
was in the chair. The meeting was addressed by all the gentienzes 
whose names are mentioned above ; and the following resolutions were 
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passed. 
“That the great abilities of the late’ William Wilberforce, industriously excrtsd fe 
the latest hour of his life, in the genuine spirit of Christianity, for the attainmest of 


jects of the most enlarged benevolence, have acquired for his memory the ve 
his fellow citizens, 
“ That the connexion so long subsisting between Mr. Wilberforce ail this 


} 








which he represented in six successive Parliaments during a period of twenty 
years, calls upon us to transmit to our posterity some memorial of a character ee #urt ty 
of the imitation of those who engage iu public life. 

“That while this meeting highly approve of the plan which las been proposed Sse 
ereefing a column to the memory of Mr. Wilberforce, at full, his mative town, ¢ ¥ 
of opinion that there should also be a memorial of him placed in some si Come 





which the inhabitants of the several districts of this 
interest. 
“ That the nature 6f'such memorial must, in some degree, depend upon the aggregate 


great county teel a censnay 











amount of the subscriptions which may be received; and that it is artvis fees 
sum raised be adequate) to founda benevolent institution of a useful descript ' or) 
county, and to put up a tablet to the memory of Mr, Wilberforce; but should Che sae 

scription be insufficient to accomplish such an object, that they shall be applied to Bias 


erection of a monument.” 
The last resolution was proposed by Lord Brougham; who c 
pressed his wish that an institution, bearing the name of Wilberfons 


, 
i 


should be established, whose object shculd be the general diffusion of 
education—* the extirpation of ignorance, whose bitter fruits we wen 
tasting and should continue to taste; and he trusted that when igne- 


rance was conquered, the execrable but legitimate offspring of ign 
rance would also be triumphed over—he meant discord, intolerance, vi 
The ladies are said to have composed the majority of the meeting 
In consequence of the death of Mr. Bayntun,a requisition has 
presented to Mr. Tuke, a merchant of York, and a member of 
Society of Friends; but he has declined standing. Two other 
sitions are in course of signature ; the one by the Liberals te 
Honourable Thomas Dundas, the other by the Tories to Mr. Jobe 
Henry Lowther. These two gentlemen were the defeated candidates a 
the last election. That to Mr. Dundas has received several hunésted 
signatures, and no doubt is entertained of his becoming a candAéte. 
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A public meeting has been held, and the expression of feeling in his 
favour was very strong. The Tories seem to fear that their man wil 
not submit to a second contest. At one place, where their requisition 
was laid, there were but two signatures, the one the keeper of the 
shop, the other the gravedigger of the parish. Mr. Mortimer Bayntun, 
the brother of the deceased member, has issued a long address to the 
electors, declaring himself a candidate ; and it is said that he will come 
down to canvass the electors after his late brother’s interment. 

In consequence of the operation of sclheduwe A, the Duke of New- 
eastle is going to bring the property that he has in both the defunct 
boroughs of Aldborough and Boroughbridge to the hammer, he being 
determined “to do what he will with his own.” A surveyor is busy in 
Yaying out the property in lots. —Leeds Mercury. 

The inhabitants of Sheffield have presented Lord Fitzwilliam with 
a handsome piece of plate, to be used as a centre ornament of a din- 
ner-table, in testimony of their gratitude for his services during the 
period he was Member for Yorkshire. 


Lord Melbourne, upon a memorial from the relatives of those who 
perished on board the Karl of Wemyss smack, has directed a most rigid 
mauiry into the circumstances under which that lamentable affair oc- 
curred, 

A surgeon of Bedford has agreed, in consideration of a salary of 50d. 
2 year, to be paid to him by an association formed for the purpose, to 
render his professional assistance to the poor voters in the Tory interest, 
so that in the event of another contest the other side will not have the 
opportunity of disfranchising the poor on the ground of their having 
received medical parochial relief.—Northampton Herald. 

Thursday, the 19th September, as the household goods of Myr. 
Thomas Hicks, of Kenilworth, were being removed to another resi- 
dence, the second son, a child about four years old, took a smail bottle 
ont of a basket and tasted its coritents. 
vitriol, procured to clean grates; and although the child had taken but 
a small quantity, its effects threw him into great agonies, and caused his 
deathin a few hours. — Leamington Courier. 

On Wednesday week, considerable excitement prevailed in Worsley, 
m consequence of a report, which proved to be correct, that Captain 
Bradshaw, R.N., late member for Brackley, had cut his throat. It 
seems that he had left his residence at Runcorn oi Monday, on a visit 
to his father, at Worsley Hall; where he arrived on Tuesday afternoon, 
and that during these two days, in his conversation and actions, lie had 
exhibited various symptoms of mental hallucination. He retired to bed 
about eleven o’clock on ‘Tuesday night, apparently quite well ; and as 
he did not make his appearance next morning at the usual hour, a ser- 
vant went to call him about ten o’clock, and found the door of his 
chamber fastened inside. After some delay it was broken open, and 
the Captain was found lying on the floor, with a razor beside him, and 
his throat cut in the most determined manner, nearly from ear to ear. 
He was about forty-eight years of age; and has left a widow and four 
children, two sons and two daughters ; they are at present at Runcorn. 
Captain Bradshaw had been for some years stationed in the West India 
Islands, the climate of which had very much affected his health, and of 
late he suffered much depression of spirits. —/iverpool Paper. 

On Tuesday week, Mr. Robert Gooddy, innkeeper, of South Hend- 
Jey, near Barnsley, was at Market Weighton fair, and had his pocket 
picked of drafts and bills to the amount of 6554. ‘Phe money consisted 
of four drafts of the Barnsley Banking Company, of 50/. each; one of 
the same Company for 1001 ; forty five-pound notes of the Bank of 
Messrs. Leatham and Co., Doncaster; thirty five-pound notes of the 
Bornsley Banking Company ; and one five-pound note of the Whitley 
Bank. Two women, with whom Mr. Gooddy had been in conversa- 
tion, are in custody. They are part of a gipsy gang.— Hull Advertiser. 

The friends of the late Doctor Hennis, the victim inthe unfor- 
tunate duel at Exeter, have applied to the Dean and Chapter of that 
Cathedral for permission to erect a monument to his memory ; but it is 
reported that that body refuse their acquiescence, on the ground of the 
deceased having died the challenger ina duel. [A better reason then 
the authorities at Westminster have been known to give for refusing 
permission. ] 

A fire was discovered on Wednesday week, in the stack-yard of Mr. 
John Allen, farmer, of Irthingborough, near Wellingborough; and 
before timely assistance could be obtained, the flames had extended to 
five stacks of corn, all of which were distroyed. Mr. Allen had in- 
sured to a small amount in the Pheenix Fire-office. It was truly grie- 
vous to witness the open exultations at the burst of every large flame, 
the populace standing by in large crowds without offering to render as- 
sistance. This conduct is said to be the result of Mr. Allen’s unpo- 

alarity.—Vorthampton Mercury. | Why is Mr. Allen unpopular in 
is neighbourhood? Is he a tithe-eollector, or a parish overseer ?] 

On Saturday morning, the Royal Sovereign steamer, Captain Grant, 
Was waiting in Margate harbour, ready to sail with two hundred passen- 
gets, when the large steam-boiler burst with tremendous violence,—in 
consequence, it is supposed, of having been overcharged. Fortunately 
no loss of life took al and the passengers landed in safety. 





_ Some months ago, a manufacturer in Wigan and his son were tried 
at the Borough Sessions, on a charge of heaving received embezzled ma- 
terials ; and so clear was the case against them, that, calculating upon 
nothing short of transportation, they converted all their property into 
cash before trial, with the intention of making it available in the co- 
Jony to which they expected ta be sent. To the great surprise of the 
whole court, however, and not less to their own, they were declared 
not guilty. A few days after this unlooked-for event, a gentleman of 
our acquaintance met two of the jurymen in company, and asked them 
what were their motives for giving a verdict so coutrary to the evidence. 
The first, who was a thoroughbred Lancashire man, replied in the rich 
dialect of the county, “ Whoy, mon, yo seen th’ lad and me went to 
schoo t'gether, an’ it hud ha bin a hard case t’ha setit an owd schoo- 
fellow across t’weyter.” ‘The second, a canny Scot, had a no less 
characteristic reason for his conduct. “ Ma troth, man,” said he, “ the 
auld fellow owed me ten pund, an’ gin he'd ha’ been convicted, I should 
meer ha’ seen a bawbee o’ it.—Manchester Courier. 

Ata Petty Sessions held at Wandsworth, on Monday, five men, 


The liquor proved to be oil of 





named Rolfe, Stonar, Ball, Cummings, and Jones, were charged with 
a burglary in the house of Richard Jordan, a sawyer, residing at Hope 
Cottage, Wandsworth. On Monday last, the prosecutor, on returning 
home, found that his house had been entered and robbed of a 101. note, 
eight sovereigns, six silver spoons, and a silver watch. The prisoners 
were apprehended on suspicion, and some chisels found in Stonar’s pos- 
session corresponded with the marks on the prosecutor’s drawers. A 
pistol belonging to Jordan was found on Cummings; and the other 
prisoners, it was proved, were near the house on the day of the robbery, 
They were all identified as experienced burglars. Stonar was, how- 
ever, discharged. The others were committed. 

Emma Duwes, the servant of Mr. Fletcher, a gentleman of fortune 
residing at Cheltenham, was committed on Saturday last, to take her 
trial at the next Gloucestershire Assizes, for robbing her mistress of 


jewels, dresses, trinkets, about 30/. in cash, and other valuable pro- 


perty. She was secured by an officer from Bow Street, after a chace 
of two or three days. 





IRELAND. 


The Commission for Inquiring into the Condition of the Poor in 
Treland—or rather it should be styled, according to the words of the 
address of the House of Commons, the Commission to Inquire into 
the Institutions existing for the Relief of the Poor—has been issued, 
and consists of the following gentlemen: the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Most Reverend Dr. Daniel Murray, the Reverend Dr. Charles 
Vignoles, Messrs. Richard More O’Ferrall, M.P., Reverend James 
Carlisle, Fenton Hort, John Corrie, James Napier, and William Battie 
Wrightson. 

The Irish Commissioners have recently visited Maryborough, and 
made a complete exposure of the jobbing of its Corporation. It seems 
that that worshipful body, having determined, since the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough at the Union, to admit no new members among 
them, have dwindled to the number of five. But in 1805, when their 
number was thirteen, they actually parcelled out the corporation lands 
among themselves, and confirmed their possession of them by jointly 
and severally executing leases to each other for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years. Sir Henry Parnell as become, by inheritance, the owner 
of one of these leases: but it would seem he has been for some time 
desirous of getting rid of it; for in 1824 he wrote as follows to his 
agent. 


“As you remem} 





r, T consulted you son 
fied at having a property under such cire 


\ ° eae 
have always intended to apply it to some public object for the benefit of Maryborough. 


e time back, and explained myself 


stances as those by 





It appears, from Twenty-first Report of the Commissioners for 
Auditing Public Accounts in Ireland, that the total loss to the publie 
from Deputy Postmasters, who have been either dismissed or declared 
insolvent, is 31,5320. This large sum has been taken from the public 
revenue from omission on the part of the heads of the Post-oilice to 
take proper security from the Postmasters on their appointment. No 
nortion of the money is likely to be recovered ; for the Solicitor of the 
Post-office, on being directed to proceed against some of the sureties, 
produced ‘the sum of 212 10s. Gd. after twelve months’ litigation, and 
probably at a further expense to the public of many hundred pounds, to 
be paid under the head of costs. 

On the 1éth September, Jeremiah Boyse, son of Mr. W. Boyse, of 
Saltmills, aged eleven, having been corrected at school, fled home. His 
father ordered him to return, and followed at a distance to see he ob- 
served his directions. When the boy arrived at Campile Bridge, his 
unhappy father saw him leap cn the battlements and plunge instantly 
into the stream. Assistance was efforded, but in vain: those who ex- 
erted themselves breught up a.lifeless corpse to the wretched parent.— 
Weeford Conservative. 





SCOTLAND. 

The electors of Glasgow gave a public dinner, on Tuesday week, 
to their Representative, Mr. Oswald, as an expression of their appro- 
bation of his firm, independent, and consistent conduct in Parliament. 
About 260 gentlemen attended; Mr. William Stirling was chairman. 
Mr. Oswald made a brief speech when his health was drunk. He 
said, in reference to his Parliamentary conduct— 

Before proceeding to Parliament, he had stated his determination to act con- 
sistently, whatever might be the course pursued by Ministers ; and he hoped he 
had not deviated much, if at all, from that determination. He had opposed 
Ministers on many things, and on others he had supported them. He regretted 
that they had apparently lost sight of the principle of doing away with influence 
in the management of the affairs of the country which they were supposed to 
hold; but he hoped that they would do better in future ; and he thought that 
he already saw symptoms on their part of carrying into effect the requisite re- 
forms. The only way to manage properly the affairs of the country, was to 
consider that all power was derived from the people, and to carry into effect no 
measure that had not for its object the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
If they did so, they would be supported by the independent Members of the 
House of Commons in the next Session; and he anxiously hoped that they 
would in earnest set about those reforms which were acknowledged to be still 
necessary. He would adopt, when he returned to Parliament, the same prin- 
ciples as hitherto for the guidance of his conduct; and if he could do no good, 
he would at least have no fear in attempting it. *y! 

Among the toasts of the evening was, “ His Majesty's Ministers, 
and may their conduct be more in accordance with the spirit of their 
principles ;” which the Chairman introduced with the following preface. 

It fell to his lot to propose his Majesty’s Ministers twelve months ago, with 
more satisfaction than now. There was no denying it—they had disappointed 
the hopes and expectations of the people; but still, great allowance must 
made for them. They were placed in great difliculties—greater than the meet- 
ing were aware of. Though the country had not reaped all the advantages 
from the Bill that were anticipated, the Ministry was not the only party 
that was to blawfie. He blamed the House of Commons, which had basely be- 
trayed the interests of the people; he repeated it, that he blamed the House of 
Commons,—excluding of course, along with some others, his excellent friend 
Mr. Oswald. ( Cheers.) He blamed also the Constituency, for not returning 
the men to Parliament they ought to have done; but he hoped in God they 
would profit by the lesson they had received, and be more careful of their Repre- 
sentatives in future. ( Cheers.) If they would only return such men as their 
honourable guest, they need not care who were Ministers, for they would be forced 
to do their duty. But they ought to be just and commend the Ministry for what 
they had done. On going into power, the present Ministry promised economys 
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peace, and reform. He did not say they had fulfilled their pledge with regard to 
economy as they ought; but when it was considered that their Tory predecesors 
held out that they had economized to the utmost, it was something to find that 
the present Ministry had saved from three to four millions annually, since their 
coming into office. They had preserved peace to the country, in the face of all 
the difficulties by which they were surrounded, and in spite of the most wicked and 
atrocious intrigues, both at home and abroad, to drive us into war. Above all 
things, the Ministry had given us reform ; for which, if for nothing else, they 
deserved our warmest gratitude. With the qualifications he had enumerated, 
he proposed “* The Ministry.” 

The toast, as thus qualified, was received with applause. 

© Triennial Parliaments”—“ Mr. Grote (the firm advocate of the 
vote by Ballot) and the City of London ”—* the Progress of Intelli- 
gence among the People”—were among the toasts drunk with most 
enthusiasm. Mr. Kirkman Finlay proposed “ Free Trade in Corn, 
and the Abolition of all Commercial Restrictions ;” but his advocacy 
of a gradual instead of immediate repeal of the corn-duties, was by no 
means well received. 

The gentlemen who attended this meeting and support Mr. Oswald, 
belong, for the most part, to the old Whig or Charles Fox party in 
Glasgow ; but, judging from the toasts they drank, and the sentiments 
uttered by the different speakers, it would seem that their political 
principles must have lately undergone a Liberalizing process. 

On Friday week a public dinner was given to Sir David Baird, of New- 
byth, inthe Town Hall of Haddington, on the occasion of presenting him 
with a piece of plate, purchased by the subscription of seven thousand 
inhabitants of that county, in testimony of their high admiration of the 
manly and independent manner in which he stood forward to support 
the Liberal interest at the last general election. The plate was pub- 
licly presented in the Reverend Mr. Hogg’s meeting-house, at two 
o’clock. <A large assemblage of people were present, and not a few 
ladies graced the meeting with their presence ; among others, was Lady 
Ann Baird, of Newbyth. The plate presented is a splendid silver 
table centre-piece, about two feet eight inches high. 

The Elyin Courier, in allusion to the rumour of their Majesties in- 
tended visit to Scotland, either before winter or early in the spring, 
states that workmen are already employed in making preparations at 
Dalkeith Palace for the reception of the Royal party. —Morning Post. 
[ Elgin is a roundabout road to travel for news from Dalkeith: but we 
suppose the paragraph was originally in an Edinburgh paper. | 

The place of worship at the foot of Carubber’s Close, where Mr. 
Tait and his followers meet, was, on Sunday night, the scene of great 
uproar. During the reverend gentleman’s sermon, Mr. Anderson se- 
veral times interrupted him with wild and incoherent exclamations, 
which gave rise to hissing, and other marks of disapprobation, from the 
people assembled, and was the cause of so much alarm, that several 
ladies fainted. Mr. Tait, seeng that order could not be obtained, dis- 
missed the congregation.— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

It is stated in an Edinburgh paper, that Somerville, the discharged 
private of the Scots Greys, whose case excited so much attention some 
time ago, and who was enabled, by means of the subscription set on 
foot on his behalf, to commence publican in that city, has left Seot- 
land for America. On Saturday, the eifects he left behind him were 
sold by warrant of the Magistrate, for the benefit of his creditors. 

The crew of the Caledonia whaler, arrived at Kirkaldy from the 
Davis’ Straits fishery, report having fallen in with the Alfred whaler of 
Hull, which had touched at a small island at the head of Lancaster 
Sound; where some of the men found on the shore two or three port- 
able soup canisters, and a quantity of tobacco-pipes, on which were 
stamped the word “ Deptford.” It was conjectured (but with what 
degree of probability, we cannot venture to decide), that these articles 
had beionged to the unfortunate expedition of Captain Ross. At the 
place where they were found, there was not the slightest appearance 
which indicated that there had been any erections for shelter; but it is 
added, although we hope incorreetly, that the remains of a human hand 
were also picked up. This information being of a very vague nature, 
we hope the captain of the Alfred will, on his arrival, be enabled to 
state explicitly what were the articles which it is reported were found, 
and all the circumstances attending the discovery, that the importauce 
to be attached to it may be correctly ascertained. — Dundee Advertiser. 

Two individuals belonging to Falkland, who had hitherto supported 
a respectable character in the middle rank of life, have, we are sorry to 
say, been committed in order to stand trial on a charge connected with 
forgery. They are manufacturers, and were detected in attempting to 
pass two forged bills for nearly 300/., on a house in Glasgow, at the 
British Linen Company’s office. One of them, John Annan, is com- 
mitted direct for forgery, and the other, John Allen, for being accessory 
to the crime.—Fife Herald. 

On Saturday, an individual was fined half-a-guinea in the Water 
Balie Court, for handing a segar charged with gunpowder to a person 
in a steam-boat.— Glasgow Herald. 


Miscellaneous 

_ It is said that the distinguished office of Lord Steward of his Ma- 
jesty’s Household was conferred on the Duke of Argyll, to indemnify 
his Grace for the loss of the salary of his sinecure appointment of 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, in which he succeeded the Duke 
of Gordon on the change of Administration, and which the present 
Ministers have abolished. The salary of the Lord Steward is about 
2,000/. per annum, that of Keeper of the Great Seal was 1,850/.— 
Courier. [According to this reckoning, his Grace is over-indemnified 
to the amount of 150/. a year. But why should he be “ indemnified ” 
for a sinecure? Was not the office of Keeper of the Great Seal abo- 
lished because it was a sinecure ?] 

The Duke of Devonshire still remains at Chatsworth, but is much 
better. His knee gains strength daily, and is recovering from the 
weakness occasioned by his late accident. It is expected that he will 
soon be able, without any inconvenience, to remove to Brighton.— 
Herald. 

Sir J. Herschell is about leaving his residence near Slough for the 
Cape of Good Hope, to make observations on the fixed stars in the 
Southern hemisphere. Eight waggons were employed in removing his 
telescopes, transit instruments and apparatus. 
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Mr. Richard Heber, the great book-collector, and formerly Member 
for Oxford University, died at his house in Pimlico yesterday morning. 

The Pantheon has been recently let, by an order of the Court of 
Chancery, to a party of opulent gentlemen, for the purpose of being 
converted into a grand bazaar on a novel plan. The sum to be ex- 
pended for this purpose will not be less than 20,000/. and the project is 
considered eminently calculated to fulfil the hopes of the speculators. 

The Duke of Brunswick, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Gloucester, 
Philip Louis de Peronnet, the Countess de Damas, &c. are extensive 
stockholders in the Pennsylvania Canal Debt; and many of these dis- 
tinguished foreigners are owners to a large extent of the stock of the 
Ohio Canal Debt. Mr. J. Marshall, of Leeds, is the owner of 248,000 
dollars worth of the latter stock.—American Paper. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed by the House of Commons during 
the late session, the Secretary of State for the Home Department has 
addressed a circular to the Overseers of the Poor in every parish 
throughout the kingdom, requesting them to answer the questions con- 
tained in the aforesaid resolution, which is as follows. 

* That there be laid before this House, a return of the number of schools in each 
town, chapelry, or extra-parochial place ; which return, after stating the amount of the 
population of the said town or place according to the last census, shall specily—1l. Whe- 
the said schools are infant, daily, or Sunday schools. 2. Whether they are contined, 
either nominally or virtually, to the use of children of the Established Church, or of 
any other religious denomination. 3. Whether they are endowed or unendowed. 4. B 





what funds they are supported, if unendowed, whether by payments from the scholars, 
or otherwise. Oo. The number and sexes of the scholars in each school. 6. The ages at 
which the children generally enter, and at which they generally quit, the school, * 
The salaries and other emoluments allowed to the masters and mistresses in each 
school ilso Cistinguish, 8. Those schools which have been established since 
181 iools to which a lending library is attached, 





A Brussels paper of Friday week (the Courier Belge) gives the 
following particulars of a murderous attack made about two o'clock on 
the morning of that day upon Colonel Lyster, an Irish officer, on a 
visit at Brussels. 

* Returning homewards from a party, he was accosted by a soldier, who in an 
insolent tone demanded his umbrella, Colonel Lyster, suppos the man drunk, 
remonstrated with him; but, in a moment after, was attacked by the many 
backed by three other soldiers, all armed with sabres. Colonel Lyster, whoisa 

‘y powerful man, defended himself with his umbrella until he reached the 

of Mr. Weston, the banker, where he eained admittance without sinking 
under this unequal and cowardly attack. A letter has been addressed by the 
Colonel to the English Ambassador, a translation of which was also sent to the 
Minister of War. It is as follows. 











‘Su, [ take leave to lay before your Excellency the particulars of an ontra re of the 
\ 1 ch TL exp of Friday Jast, and to request 

to be simav bring the assassins to immediate justice, 

; it then raining very hard 
“es your Excellency’s hotel 






‘rienced on the moruing 
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If past one 


















ouse, pation that side of the 

of M ed by a cavalry soldier with 

© Je ne puis pas; je le besoin moi-meme,” was my reply. 

the dead wall opposite to the hotel of the Prince de Ligne, 

lievs. ‘he soldier who first addressed me then drew his 

which L parried, and ¢ ved a violent wound on my right 

Becoming seriously al wd, [hastened to the bell of 

ise, an ug it violently, My assassin followed me, and made a 

second thrust. This L sueceeded in warding off with my umbrella, but a third blow laid 
my wrist open ina most ghastly manner. 1 now closed with my antagonist, and grasp- 
inu his sword, t broke niwo, and retained it im my possession, It can be produced, 
covered with blood. The miscrean tinued his mission, and with the remainder of 
his sword he gave me several ents over the head; cleaving my hat asunder, and laying 





my skull open from the ear to the fo 
ecllency will find more 
medical attendant, In tl 


ead. The particulars of the wounds your Exe 
ied in the accompanying certificate from my 
s perilous situation, I, however, threw the villain, when a 
second soldier immediately made his appearance, with his drawn sabre, and with a 
Violent thrust he penetrated the flesh about half way up my right thigh. At this time 
perceiving lights at the windows of Mr. Weston’s house, 1 called out in English, “ Open 
the doors, for God’s sake. I shall be assassinated! ’’ A third soldier, who had hitherto 
been a silent observer, hearing me speak in Enylish, instantly called to his companions 
and said “ C'est un Anglais. Ce n'est pas iui. Il nest pas arme.’ | answered —* Out, je 
suis Anglais, et rous mavexz presque tuc.’ By this time Mr. Weston’s door was opened. 
IT rushed into the court-yard, and my assassins fled. The darkuess of the night, and 
the heavy fall of rain, prevented my distinguishing the regiment to which the men be- 
longed ; but I can positively state they wore white epaulettes—had horse hair hanging 
from high caps, which were fastened to their dresses with white cord, The brokeu 
sword will, however, put beyond all conjecture the corps to which they are attached. I 
attribute the preservation of my life to the kind attentions of the Messieurs Weston, and 
the immediate presence of Docior Tobin, have the honour to be, &c., 
Wittiam Lysrer.” 

«* The Police Magistrate has been to the Colonel and taken his deposition, 
and every possible measure has been taken to discover the offenders. This affair 
engrosses the attention of all classes of society. No one ventures in the lonely 
streets after dark unprotected, fearing the murderous mandates issued from the 
secret conclave.” 

A regiment of soldiers was the next day ordered out of Brussels— 
none of the men or their swords having been examined. This proceed- 
ing on the part of the Government has given rise to some remarks, 

The Dublin Times, alluding to an extract from the Kingston Chronicle, 
stating that Lord William Paget was shot by a sentinel near Vera 
Cruz in July last, says that on the arrival at Portsmouth, some six or 
eight weeks ago, of the North Star, which was the King’s ship under 
Lord William’s command, his Lordship proceeded to his family at 
Brussels. 

Colonel Woodbine, a British officer, with his family, was recently 
murdered near Carthagena. A correspondent of the Zimes gives the 
following account of the Colonel, and the cause of his murder; which 
he asserts had nothing whatever to do with ill feeling towards British 
residents in that country generally, as has been asserted. 

* Colonel Woodbine was formerly employed by the British Government in 
the Floridas, as a leader of the Indians against the North Americans. He 
prided himself in being able to acquire more influence over the savage than any 
other European. He made propositions to the Colombian Government to clear 
waste lands by the employment of Indians and Negroes, over whom he could 
gain an arbitrary sway; and he was permitted to bring over a body of Negroes 
from the island of St. Andres, when a portion of land was granted to him on 
the banks of the bay of Carthagena. The severity of his discipline, and more 
particularly of his wife, in the management of that class of persons, did not fail 
to raise them up many enemies; and even three years since, the remark was 
frequently made, on Colonel Woodbine coming in his open boats to Carthagena, 
that his life was exposed, particularly as his residence was in a retired spot. He 
was not engaged in the Colombian service during the dissensions which pre- 
vailed there two years ago, and his assassination could have no political object, 
nor be attended with any influence of that kind whatever.” 

A correspondent of the Globe says that the General Mac- 
donald who is left to command the troops of Don Miguel, was some 
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ears ago a bankrupt in this country, as a wine-merchant. 
nown to the house of Reay and Nephews, of Mark Lane. 
that Marshal Beresford used to say of him that he was the only man 
who could make the Portugvese fight. 
We have received additional information with regard to the in- 
surrection in Cuba. It appears that five or six hundred slaves had been 
smuggled in Africa, and landed at a place about twenty miles west of 


He is well 
He adds, 


Havannah. Some communication took place between them and the 
slaves on the neighbouring plantations ; in which the former were given 
to understand that a grievous mortality was prevailing among the Blacks 
on the island (cholera), and that it was occasioned by poison adminis- 
tered by the Whites. This drove the new-comers to desperation; and 
thinking that they might as well die in one way as another, they rose 
upon their keepers and murdered them. On this intelligence being 
spread, a military captain, with two other persons, proceeded to the 
landing, in order to do away the impression prevailing among the in- 
surgents, and bring them back to subordination. ‘These men were also 
killed. A troop of cavalry, consist'»g of about thirty men, was then 
sent against tlhe insurgents, who by this time had been j joined by some 
of the slaves on the neighbouring plantations ; and a battle ensued, i 
which a number of the Blacks were killed, and also two officers a 
several privates of the troops. The remainder, finding their force in- 
sufficient to suppress the insurrection, retreated. A larger body was 
then sent, who poured a terrible fire upon the insurgents, which killed 
from four hundred to five hundred. ‘The whole loss of the Whites is 
stated at thirty or forty. At the date of the last accounts, the rebellion 
was considered at an end. ‘The Negroes, we understand, had no wea- 
pons but cluls and stones. —New York Paper. 

The Archdutchess Maria Louisa has ceded to Madame Letitia, the 
mother of Napoleon, the whole of the property of the late Duke de 
Reichstadt, including the legacies left him by his illustrious father. 
Madame Letitia has sitice executed a formal act, granting the arms of 
Napoleon to the Museum of France, and the fortune of her grandson 
to the French Hospitals. — French Paper. 

An infamous report has been circulated in Paris during the past 
week, with respect to a young, interesting, and illustrious personage, 
recently ona visit to this country. It has been traced to the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain manufactory of scandals on all persons connected 
with the Liberalparty, and it is sien eens rebutted.— Globe. 


INDIAN FAILURES, 

The Times of Wednesday contains an elaborate article upon the late 
extensive Indian failures, the distress which they have occasioned, and 
the causes which led to them. After stating that the calamity has 
struck not only the “highest and most towering establishments, but the 
modest treasure and humble competency of privacy and retirement,” 
the article thus proceeds. 

“© Since the beginning of January 1830, four Calcutta houses have failed for 
the sum of about 12,000,000/, | sté ‘rling, one Bombay house fer the sum of 
250,0001., and two London houses connec ‘ted with the former for the amount of 
nearly 3,000,000. more—making in all 15,000,000/.—an amount of debt 


which, little more than a century ago, would have shaken the Government of 


this country with a fear of bankruptcy, and which even now few of the second 
or third-rate nations could borrow on the mortgage of half their revenues. 

“ The following is the list of failures towhich we have alluded; and though, 
out of the debts marked against each house, a considerable dividend may be re- 
alized, the distrust, difficulties, and anxiety, which their bankruptcy has ocea- 
sioned, together with the other failures which it may afterwards render neces- 
sary, will not be much alleviated by a partial recovery of their assets— 

John Palmer and Co, Caleutta, about 
Alexander and Co, i 
Mackintosh and Co, 
Colvin and Co, 

Shotton and Co. Bombay........+. 


. .£5,000,000 
3,500,000 
2 590,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 











12,£59,000 
To which if there is added, as the consequence of them, that of 


SN UE CAR LUOTMAONA :5-: 5'p:4) 6:4 010105410 10-0.« 6'6 WaL5. ae Ov s:0 Vale Oa 858-8 > 1,800,009 
Rickards and Mackintosh, ditto. ......6.... cece eee eee ‘ 950,000 
The amount will be ........... eee deleaeeawesins «+ 15,000,060" 


The causes of these failures are then investigated. 

“But it isnow of more importance to inquire into the cause of these alarming 
insolvencie *s, and to deduce from their details the moral which they ought to 
yield, than to emblazen their extent or to describe their pressure. + The greatest 
number of them, we are persuaded, might have been foreseen, as thate symptoms 
were neither hidden nor ambiguous, though the el seems to have taken the 
public by surprise. There has not, indeed, been any recent war or political 
convulsion to account for them. ~ India has been weil governed and in peace 
since the Burmese conquest ; and if the credit of a great mercantile community 
has been shaken, we may say, as in Cowper's lincs on the loss of the Royal 
George— 

‘It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock.’ 
Nor have they been connected with any violence, bad faith, or fraud on the part 
of our Indian Government, nor with any change in the laws of our Eastera 
empire. They have been occasioned solely by the mode in which the great 
Calcutta agency-houses have been transacting business for the last ten or fifteen 
years—by the rage for speculation or inordinate gains on the part of their di- 
rectors, and the tooeager or confident cupidity of tl eir customers. 

** After the renewal, in 1813, of the Company’s charter, which opened Indian 
commerce to the more active comp tition ot private adventurers, a great hun 
ber of new trading establishments were erected at Calcutta. These new houses 
entered into a vigorous competition with houses which had been founded more 
than halfa century before; and the latter, to preserve their relative superiority, 
were stimulated to exertions and led te the practice of arts which they former ly 
had not attempted 1 nor contempl: ited. They made large advances to indigo 
planters, to enc: urage one of the most hazardous kinds of cultiv: ation, They 
stimulated likewise i prod luction of sug wv, cotton, and other articles, which 
have not yielded the profits that they anticipated. Their advances to the indigo 
planters amounted frequently to 2,000,0002. or 1,500,000/. a year; while the 
produce of the plant was so precarious and fluctuating that in 1S25 it amounte vl 
to 10,750,000Ibs , and in the following year only to 6,700,000Ibs. 5 and, again, in 
1827, to L1,00O,0COlbs. ; andin 1825; to only 7; 300, O0UIbs. Latterly, prices 
having fallen in the European market, more than a third of these adyances to the 
indigo planters is unc alled for and unproduc tive; while the houses in question 
continued to afford the same interest io their customers on deposits which had 
become unprofitable to themselves.” 


The evidence of a partner in the house of Alexander and Co. of 















Calcutta, given before a Committee of the House of Commons about 
eighteen months ago, is adduced in proof of this latter assertion; and 
the fact of a bank of issue, discount, and deposit, having been ' esta- 
blished by the Indian Government, is mentioned as another cause of 
the diminution of the profits of the agency-houses, although they still 
continued paying the same interest to depositors as formerly,—that is 
to say, from 6 to 8 per cent., when Government could borrow money 
in the market t at 4 or 5 per cent. 

“¢ Thus, over-trading, improvident enterprise, extravagant miscalculation, and 
excessive expense in livi ing, have, no doubt, been the cause of the recent failures, 
The victims of these wild schemes are, no doubt, in many instances, to be 
pitied; but they are not themselves altogether blameless for their own misfor- 
tunes. It was the confidence which they iuspired by their deposits which tempted 
the insolvents to proceed in their ruinous career ; and the former thus disposed of 
their capital, because they received an extravagant interest. ‘They ought to 
have reflected that security and speculation never can go hand-in hand; that 
great gains never can be made without incurring gat nbling hazards ; and that 
they riske sd the principal in proportion as they raised the dividend of their de 
Osit te 
The Times, however, prophecies that better days are at hand. 

A correspondent of the Times demurs to this account of the causes 
which led to the failure of the Calcutta houses, and ascribes their losses 
to the thoughtless operations of Government in the money market. 

** A rage for speculation,” says this writer, “ was so far from being indulged 
by the merchants of Calcutta of lute years, that their extreme backwardness, want 
of «nt erp! ise, and vostiveness in supplying the means of* sreculation to others, 
have been even made matter of reproach; in fact, they might have been as 
wise or as foolish as any other merchants usually are, but they had not the means 
nor have they had since the commencement of the Burmese war. To that 
event, and to the state of things in which it already found these agency-houses, 
we must look for the causes of the present crisis. Not many months before that 
ill-advised and most unexpected war opened, commercial interest in Calcutta was 
nominally at 5 per cent., but the fact is worthy of notice that even at that rate 
offers of deposits were then very largely declined by most of the Calcutta houses ; 
and in the particular case of one of the firms which has now failed, constituents 
with large balances were at that time expressly solicited to withdraw a portion 
of their funds. Such was the abundant state of the Calcutta money market, 
and such was generally (particular cases of imprudence may be quoted, no doubt, 
as inall countries) the cautious policy which the mere hants were then pursuing ; 
when, without one word of warning, or note of preparation, with an indifference 
to the effect on mercantile credit, not to be paralleled, I believe, in the history 
of any commercial country, the Government suddenly announced a new loan, 
and commenced a series of financial measures which almost instantly gave a 
fearfully unnatural enhancement to the value of moncy, and in a short time filled 
indeed their treasury, not only with the redundant capital in the market, but 
with much more than the trade of the country could conveniently spare.’ 

The agency-houses then, according to this writer, who professes to 
be peculiarly well-informed on the subject, were forced, in order to re- 
tain their business and prevent an exhausting run upon their funds, 
to “outbid the Government in the terms of interest.” The severe 
measures of retrenchment then adopted by the Indian Government re- 
duced the means of their debtors, and gave the finishing blow to the 
unfortunate Calcutta houses. He thus thinks that he has established 
‘©a close and fatal connexion between the acts of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the failure of these houses.” 

We subjoin a paragraph from a Bombay paper, which, if correct, 
would seem to prove that some persons in the Indian trade are not to 
be taught prudence by the bitterest reverses. 

A private letter from Hyderabad brings intelligence of a very important na- 
ture to the mercantile world of India. The great Hyderabad hones of Palmer 
and Co., it is stated, either has actually reopened, or is about to reopen business, 
under the management of Sir William Rumbold, and offers twelve per cent. for 
all deposits of money. Sir William, we learn, is living in great splendour in 
the Nizam’s capital, and has lately built a palace at the Neilgheries, which cost 
one lack of rupees! The letter gives no details as to what principle of settle- 
ment is to be adopted with regard to the former debts of the concern ; but 
should the decision of Mr. Adams have been nullified and the house be enabled 
to recover the whole of its claims on the Nizam, with the original interest, it 
does not seem improbable that all its creditors may be paid in turn to the full 
amount.— Bombay Gazette, April 6. 

This twelve per cent. business cannot last ; and indeed we should be 
inclined to question very much the correctness of the intelligence con- 
veyed in = pi aragraph. 


POSTSCRIPT: 


A mail from Lisbon has arrived by the ship S 


SATURDAY. 


avage ; but its news is 


| only to the 17th September. 





Lord Tlowarp pr Watpey, who is now on his return from Stock- 
holin, will, it is said, take the place of Lord Witttam RussE.t, as 
our Ambassador at the Court of Lisbon. 

The Hanoverians are in expectation of receiving a new constitution 
from the hands of their gracious Sovereigu. A report, indeed, was in 
circulation in the capital, that it had already been returned from 
London, with the Royal assent: the Hanoverian Gazette contradicts 
the rumour, but says that the time is not remote when “ the faithful 
will receive from the hands of their Royal master, in whom they 
honour the most powerful as well as the most liberal of Princes of the 
earth, the maturely-considered document for the consolidation, ex- 
planation, aud completion of their ancient liberties.” 





O’ Connect having hana: unexpec tedly quiet since his last return 
to Ireland, the report of his speedy accession to office has been re- 
vived. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, October 2, 1833. 
Turne isa good deal of stir in the departments ofthe Police here about the real 
or prete mded news ffm the South, of an important conspiracy in favour of the 
young Henry. For some days past, the Quotidienne and the other Carlist 
papers have held a bold tone ; and in many of the Saloons, the clique of St. 
Germain have use “la langu: age which implies great confidence i in the resources of 
their party. Stillitisa question, whether the Police have really received ac- 
counts of thes nature asserted, or have invented the story in order to furnish an 
excuse for a few arrests. The last condemnation of the Tribune has produced 
an effect very unfavourable to the Government on the public mind. There is 
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one prosecution, however, called for alike by Liberals and Carlists—that of the 
Quotidienne ; both parties deel aring, that if the Ministry were to attempt 
it, they would give extended publicity to a charge against Lours Paitir which 
would sink him entirely in public esteem. The Quotidienne has published an 
article stating, that when the Spanish patriots were preparing for tne last at- 
tempt at rev olution in Spain, one of them waited on Louis Pau. Ip; and, after 

representing to him that he was deeply interested in extending Liberalism 
throughout the world, asked for assistance towards the intended attempt 
in Spain. The King re plied, that he was pledged to the Holy Al- 
Jiance to take no part in foreign revolutions; and that if it were known 
that he gave the least countenance to a scheme which would produce Re- 

publicanism, and perhaps Anarchy, they would march against him and 
deprive him of his throne. Oh!” Observed the wily Spaniard, *© you 
need not be afraid of An: are hy; for we have made up our minds that if you will 
support us, we will proclaim the Duke de Nemours King of Spain.” That 
alters the case,” said the King: Promise me secrecy, and Twill give you 
100,000 franes,” (4,000/.—no very magnificent sum—for such an object, but an 
enormous awount for Lours Puri to give. ) The money, says the Quotidic une, 
mentioning the names of the parties, was paid. No notice has been taken of 
this “ infamous libel,” as it is called by Les Gens dela Cour, than a denial of 
its truth: but why ts not the Quotidienne prosecuted as well as the Tribune ? 
The last fine upon the Tribune has not yet been collected by subscription; but 
jn a day or two the amount will be made up. The nominal editor, who is re- 

sponsible (or what appears in the paper, has an allowance of about 4,000 francs 
a year, with which he appears content. There are other 
with the Zribune, in prison for short periods, who receive, according to gene- 
ral report, about 6,0 00 francs each. The circulation of the Tribune bi ing no 
more than suflicient to cover the ordinary expenses of a newspaper, there must 
of course be a per manent fund for these extraordinary charges. 
and his friends deny having any thing to do with the 

paper than the National; but it ts well known that the 
support it, as they find it very useful at times. When they want 
public } pulse, they put forth a ‘feeler in the Zribune. If the public adopt it, 
they do the same in the National, and obtain all the credit of it. If, on the 


contrary, people appear alarmed at its violence, it is instantly cried down by the 
National, 


pe rsons Connecte ul 
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Tribune, or any 
Moderate 


other 
Republicans 
to try the 


The friends of the Duchess de Berni, who are really numerous here, laugh 
if any one talks of her last fane pas. A thousand absurd stories are told of her 
boldness. Among others, it is said, that she was in Paris for three weeks, and 
left her card at the Tuileries. And this is really believed! = That she was in 
Paris, I have no doubt: and one of her partisans, a French Count, who was 
with her in La Vendée, declares that she once passed by the Tuileries in open 
day. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuane@r, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
Funds have been very slightly affected during the week: the 
tendency to decline which we noticed in our last Number has, however, disap 
peared, and the little business that has been done has been at higher prices than 
last week. This improvement is attributable to the dispersion of the late am- 
bulatory Congress. 

In spite of a report from Amsterdam, that the King of Holland has deter- 
mined to decline any further negotiation, Dutch Stock has maintained its price, 
and closes this afternoon at 49 §. In the Russian Bonds, several purchases have 
been effected, and the. price is to-day at 103. | Brazilian Bonds are quoted higher : 
the recent intelligence from Rio Janeiro being favourable, the exchange having 
experienced a still further improvement to 42; “and the stock being much in de- 
mand,— the pric e of the Bonds here is 6S. Portuguese Scrip has been as high 

; the intelligence of the defeat of the Migue lites and resignation of Bour- 
MONT having caused a rise to that price fron’ 193. The accounts received to- 
day do not speak so confidently of the success of Don Pepro (although we do 
not see any reason to doubt the accuracy of the previous accounts); and the 
Scrip has been as low as 214, and closes at 21% Spanish Stock has been 
as high as 22, and closes rather lower, viz. 224 Some Jarge purchases (to 
say nothing of the revived report of the death of the King of Sp tin) | have caused 
the present improvement. — Tutelligence has this morning been received from the 
teal Del Monte Mines; the produce during the months of June and July had 
reached 53,000 dollars ; but as the anticipations of the speculators have far out- 
run even this success, the price of the Shares has not risen, and is to-day quoted 
at 574 583. 


The English 








Sarurpay, TwEtLvE o’cLock. 
Little worthy of remark has occurred this morning. The English Funds are 
generally at the quotations of yesterday. The arrival of the Sav: age from Lisbon, 
which place she left on the 18th ult., has caused some activity in the markets 
for Portuguese securities. Although the intelligence brought by this vessel has 
been anticipated by the African, w hich left L isbon four days later: the more cir- 
cumstantial accounts now received are interesting as confirmatory of the success of 
the cause of the young Queen. The Regency Scrip has been as high as 227, and is 
now 2244. Asis usually the case, Spanish Bonds have slightly dared} in the 
improvement of Portuguese Stock, and are 2242. The letters from Amsterdam 
recently received, re port that it was rumoured i in that city that another Russian 

Loan had been contracted for by the house of Hope—a surmise which probably 
originated in the large quantity of specie lately transmitted from Hamburg to 
St. Petersburg. Some discussion haying atisen this morning as to the pro luce 
of the Del Monte Mines, we give the following account of the w orkings with 

which we have been favoured. 





Dollars 
Produce for Five Weeks previous to 19th June........... 065 . 22,029 
Produce for Four Weeks ending 16th July............. ° 


Gross Produce in Nine Weeks 









3 per Cent. Consols.. 8% 4 Bel; gian 5 per Cents, 954 4] Mexican 6 per Ce 64 
Ditto for Account... ; 4 Brazilian 5 p. Cents. 63 3) auese 9 p. Cts t 

. p. Cent. Ann, | Danish 3 per Cents. 73 4 | sucySe Sp.Cts } 
Bank Stock... 24 | Dutch 2} per Cents.487 49 im(1818)5p.ct —— 
India Stock........ - | French 3 per Cents., - Russ. (1822) 5 p.Cts.1024 3 
Exchequer Bills.... 45 46) Greek (1105)5p.Cts.. —— ] Spanish(1821) 5p.Ct. 224 4 


AST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—Off the Wight, Oct. 24, Edward Lombe, Freeman, from New South Wales, 
OF Plymouth, Ist, Dunvegan C astle, Duff, from Bengal; and Thomas Laurie, Langton, 
from Van Diemen’s Land. Off Penzance, Ist, Susan, Gillies, from Ben: gal. At Liver- 
pool, Sept. 29th, Crown, Couman, from Bengal; and Oct. 3d, Livingstone, Cowley, from 
ditto. In the Clyde, Se pt. 25th, M.S. Elphinstone, Sinall, from Bombay; and 29th, 
Indus, Highat, from Bengal. At the Cape, July 6th, Maria, ——, from London; 18th, 
Lochiel, ——, from Leith; Dorchester, —, from Neweastle; and Diana, White, from 
Liverpool. At Bombay, previous to Lst June, 11. Ships Marquis of Huntley, Hine ; 
Duke of Sussex, White shead ; and Thames, Pidding, from London. Cambri. in Blyth, 
from ditto; Cleveland, Morley, from Liverpool ; aud Gentoo, Black, from the Clyde. 
June Ist, John Stamp, Young; and Richard Walker, Gill, from Liverpool. At Bengal, 
May 26th, H.C.S. Inglis, Dudman, from London; ‘Tyrer, Ellis; aud Elizabeth, Hill, 
from Liverpool; and 28th, Welcome, Buchanan, from the ( ‘lyde. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. lst, Hindostan, Redman, for Ben; gal, 
24, Colombia, Smith, for Singapore. 











Fion Liverpool, 


Sarurnpay Mornina. 
Arrived--Off Falmouth, Palambang, Willis, from Bombay. 
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Y's F AMIL Y ARR. ANG EMENTS — EXCLU- 
SIVE STATESMEN. 

Tue name of Earl Grey is imperishably connected with Parlia- 
mentary Reform. For the services which he rendered the cause 
of good government daring that struggle, the nation must ever 
be grateful. No previous, no subsequent misconduct, should 
efface the memory of essential benefits once rendered by a states- 
man tohis country. But let each act, or series of acts, ‘be judged 
according to its intrinsic merits. 

It will not, we think, be denied that Earl Grey has drawn 
largely on his stock of well-earned popularity—so largely, indeed 
that his drafts are now occasionally dishonoured. He must 
have lived long enough, and studied the character of his fellow- 
countrymen sufficiently, to be aware that nothing degrades a 
statesman so tl horoughly in their eyes, as the reputation of being 
too fond of the emoluments of oflicee—too eager to convert his high 
station into an instrument of for himself or relatives. Pre- 
viously to Earl Grey's accession to power, this would have been 
the very last fault of which we sh: alg have suspected him; and 
now we should refuse to acknowled 
the compulsion of the clearest proo fs. 


EARL 


gain 


e him guilty of it, exeept on 


We commented lately upon the appointment of his Lordship's 
brother, the Bishop of Hererorp, toa Prebendal stall in West- 
minster, and expressed our regret that it should have been made. 
Other journals took the opportunity to’pablish a catalogue of the 
offices already conferred upon different members of the Gruy family 
—and an astounding list it was. The past week has made two 
additions to it; for one morning we find the following announce- 
ment— 

“ Earl Grey has, within these few days, appointe 
C. Grey, to the situation of Clerk in the Preasury.” 
And the next day we are informed that 

** General the Honourable Henry Grey, brother t 
nominated Comptroller to the Marquis Wellesley, 
annum. 


1 one of his nephews, 4 


li. 


» the Prime 
of 


Minister, is 


is 
at a salary 2.0001. per 

If Pirr was renowned for “ruining. his country gratis,” Earl 
Grey does not deserve the reputation of saving it for nothing. It 
is impossible that any statesman can long bearup under the Icad of 
disrepute which such an employment of the patronage of his office 
heaps upon him. His power of public usefulness is diminished 
by the stigma of an all-grasping nepotism. His future efforts to 
retain his post will be regarded in the light of a mean and in- 
terested strugele for the emoluments of his family and connexions. 

We have heard only one apology for this part of 
public c onduct. Lhe Ministers, it is said, have beea much blamed 
for giving their patrona Anti-Reformers; and now, when 
Earl Grey selects for the recipients of his favours those who lie 
under no such imputation, but from their close personel con- 
nexion with himself must be supposed to be the hearty sup- 
porters of the Reform Ministry, he is accused of prosiding for his 
connexions by the score, at the public expense !—But the com- 
plaint was, that Ministersabused the public patronage, by bestow- 
ing it on the exemies of the Reform Government and the counter- 
actors of its policy : no one called for a monopoly of offices for the 
Premier's brothers, scns, cousius-german, or those of any Minister. 
Now, to say nothing of the Bishop of Hirrrorp,—whose merit 
certainly does mof consist in his zeal for Reform and steady sup- 
port of his brother's Government,—we would ask if Earl Grey's 
acquaintance with men of talent and character, not Anti-Re- 
formers, is so limited in extent, that he is really obliged to resort 
so often to his own family, when he wishes to find one upon 
whose fidelity in office he can rely? Is it possible that one who 
has been constantly in public life for the last forty years, should 
have so confined an acquaintanee with the members of his own 
party—or with his countrymen, bearing no party name, but en- 
dowed with every intellectual, every moral qual lification, for serv- 
ing the state? Tf such is the ease, Earl Grey is better fitted 
to be the lion of some aristocratical coterie than the First Minister 
of a great nation: one of whose principal and most essential 
qualifications should be, an extensive knowledge of the capabilities 
and characters of the men about him, Buta nobleman who has 





Earl Grey's 


re 
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intrenched himself withia the narrow circle of his own near 
relations, aud the prejudices of his order—who shrinks with 
morbid repugnance from plebeian touch, besieged by well- 


bred flatterers, who give a fair but false colouring to what is 
said and done abroad—how can such a man be qualilicd to 
dispense the patronage, or in other words, to select fit men to 
carry On the business ofa mighty empire? The time is gone by, if 
it ever was, when a Prime Minister of England could be an Ex- 
clusive. He should be essentialiy a man of the world—mnixing 
with all, aud, if he can, “gaining golden opinions from all 
sorts of men.” Such a Miuister, with the ample power which 
Earl Grey possesses, of selecting his coadjutois from among the 
industry, and inte- 
erity, in the whole nation, would feel himself at no loss to fill up 
to advantage every vacant office in his gift, without having recourse 
in a single instance to a meinber of Lis own family, or even a per- 


| sonal fricad. 
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RESISTANCE TO THE ASSESSED TAXES—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF SURCHARGES. 


Cons1pERABLE bodies of men in the Metropolis—principally eom- 
posed of shopkeepers, brokers, and mechanics—are forming them- 
selves into associations for procuring by legal means the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes. This is the avowed object of the parties ; 
but, from the style of the speeches delivered, and of the resolutions 
passed at their meetings, it is seen that their real intent is to or- 
yanize a passive resistance to the payment of these taxes at the pre- 
rent time. 
the Government some trouble; but passive resistance, in order to 
be effectual, must be very general; and we perceive no ground for 
believing that tax-payers generally will unite in this virtual oppo- 
sition to the law. But then, the Government must take effectual 
means for compelling payment from the recusants, or the resis- 
tance will become general. It would be quite as unjust in the 
Executive to permit the Lambeth grocers to smuggle sugar with 
impunity, to the manifest detriment of their brethren in the trade 
residing in other parts of the town, as it would be to suffer the 
threatened resistance to the payment of the Assessed Taxes to 
become effectual. 

The Globe says, that “to imagine that any executive can be 
frighted out of its propricty by the senseless threats and resolutions 
alluded to, would be to render legislation a make-game, and au- 
thority a farce.” Allthis sounds very fine and energetic; but it is 
not more than two or three weeks since we had to record the de- 
termination of Government to withdraw all the surcharges made 
by the district Crown surveyor upon the inhabitants of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden ; and this week we find, the following announce- 
ment ina Bristol paper— 

“* An order has been received by the surveyor of this district from Govern- 
ment, directing in all cases where surcharges bave recently been made, or where 
it was intended to make them, that further proceedings should be stayed.” 

Now, what isa surcharge? It is an additional charge made by 
the tax-collector upon those individuals who have neglected to 
return the full number of their servants, dogs, horses, windows in 
their premises, &c. If correctly made, the surcharge is as fairly 
due as the original tax, and may be collected by the same process. 
The conscientious person who makes a correct return in the first 
ins‘ance, is not surcharged; but the less scrupulous individual, 
who through neglect, or with fraudulent intent, makes an untrue 
statement of his liabilities, is allowed, it seems, to profit by his 
wrong,—provided he has the good fortune to reside in Bristol, or 
in the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden. In the language of the 
Globe, he is allowed to “render legislation a make-game, and 
authority a farce.” It cannot be denied that some encouragement 
has been thus afforded by the Government to the refractory shop- 
keepers of Westminster, St. Pancras, and Lambeth. 

We do not mean to volunteer any thing so Quixotic and 
desperate as the championship of the Assessed Taxes. The 
public feeling against them is, and on many accounts justly, so 
strong, that their continuance must be deemed highly impolitie. 
But then, the duties on corn, on sugar, coffee, and soap, are in- 
jurious to the public weal in a great variety of ways, and their 
repeal or commutation would be productive of at least as much 
substantial relief to the industrious classes as the repeal of the 
duties on houses and windows: yet Government would never 
dream of allowing the Bristol grocers the privilege of paying only 
two thirds of the duty on those articles which dealers in other parts 
of the kingdom pay: why then should they be allowed to escape 
from the payment of their full quota of other taxes ? 

True it is, that the taxes on corn and sugar are not clamoured 
against so much at present as are the Assessed Taxes; but that 
is no reason why the former should be rigidly collected from all 
persons, and the latter rigidly collected from those only who pay 
them with submission, because they are lawful imposfs. We look 
upon the Assessed Taxes in the same light as we look upon the 
Taxes on Knowledge. We consider both exceedingly impolitic; 
but as long as they are collected from any, we call upon the Go- 
vernment to collect thera fairly and in full from a/Z who are liable 
to them and not unable to pay. This is but common justice ; 
which every Government is bound to render to its subjects, and 
which it must render unless it would drive them into a state of 
op n resistance to established authority. 


MR. STANLEY IN DANGER. 

Ara public dinner in Liverpool last week, where Mr. Secretary 
STANLEY Was @ guest, a person attempted to force an entrance, for 
the purpose, as he said, of presenting a memorial to Mr. Sran_ey, 
with a view to obtain redress for some alleged wrong which he 
had sustained from Government: but as he was armed with pis- 
tols and knives, it was presumed that his intentions were san- 
guinary, and he was very properly taken into custody. Again, 
in the present week, Mr. StTaniey was under the necessity of 
claiming the protection of the Police Magistrates against the 
threatened violence of another individual, who conceived himself 
to have been ill-treated at the Colonial Office, and dete:mined to 
revenge himself on the Secretary. 

Now Mr. Stantey, in all probability, is surprised that he 
should be singled out of the whole Cabinet as the object of 
attack by these—madmen, shall we call them, or ruffians? 
But if he is, we are not. It is impossible that any man, who 
has distinguished h'mself, as Mr. Srancey has, in his per- 
formance of his Parliamentary duties, by extreme exacerba- 


Unquestionably, the proceedings we speak of may give | 








tion of tone and manner, should not have rendered himself 
more hated than other Ministers by all‘ who are opposed to 
him both in and out of Parliament. In Parliament, the conse- 
quences of his pugnacious bearing are visible, in the bitter feel- 
ing of personal dislike and hostility which this young statesman 
has provoked to a greater degree than any other public speaker 
within our memory. Divisions are called for, points are debated, 
opposition is got up night after night against the Ministry, 
which would never have been thought of except as the means of 
annoying Mr. SraNLEY; who seems to take all opposition to Mi- 
nisters as a personal affront to himself. As a statesman, and as a 
man, he has lost more by his violent and irritating mode of per- 
forming his part in the debates, than can ever be restored to him 
by the thundering cheers of his partisans on the Treasury benches, 

But Mr. Stanuevy’s speeches are reported and read out of doors. 
He is looked upon as the most prominent man among the Ministry 
in the House of Commons. He is put forward upon all occasions, 
especially where a hard battle is to be fought and an unpopular 
measure defended; and it is observed, that whatever ground he 
has to take, he defends it with unflinching hardihood ; and though 
he maintains his position, yet, in consequence of the mode of war- 
fare he adopts, those who are forced to yield tohim hate him worse 
than ever. He never conciliates an opponent, or renders an un- 
pepular measure less so by his manner of discussing it. On the 
contrary, he gives people the impression that he is the author of 
and mainly responsible for proceedings, with which he has no 
more to do than the other members of the Cabinet. Thus itis, that 
whenever any violent, muddle-brained fellow out of doors has, or 
thinks that he has, cause of complaint against the Ministry in gene- 
ral, he never thinks of shooting Lord Grey, or Lord BrouGHam, or 
Lord ALrnorp, but directs all his vengeance against the pugnacious 
Mr. Sranitey, whom he believes to be at the bottom of all the 
mischief done by the Ministry, since, whenever any of their mis- 
doings come to light, he always defends them with such parental 
zeal and peculiar fervour. To argue with such a fool—to prove 
that his mode of reasoning is absurd, and that the actions they 
lead him to are wicked in the extreme—would of course be labour 
lost. 

The two circumstances which gave rise to these remarks ought not 
to be disregarded by Mr. Stantey. They remind him that he has 
contrived to arouse a bitter feeling against him in the country, from 
which his colleagues have nothing to fear. Asa rising young 
statesman, he cannot be insensible to the disadvantage of early 
unpopularity ; and we wish he may in future assume a more con- 
ciliatory bearing. 





AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


THERE appear to have been few Prosperity-men on the Agricul- 
tural Committee; at any rate the majority must have been of the 
Adversity-party ; for a more comfortless and lugubrious report on 
the state of a great national interest never was put forth by any 
set of men for any purpose. The following passage is a fair sample 
of the Report. 

‘** The average price of wheat for the year 1821 was 54s. 5d. per quarter. 
The average price of the present year is 53s. Id. ; and although some of the 
charges connected with geneval taxation have been reduced since 1821, yet the 
local burdens, such as poor-rate and county-rate, have, in most parts of England, 
been grievously augmented. The Committee of 1521 arrived at the conclusion 
‘ thatthe returns of farming capital were at that time considerably below the 
ordinary rate of profit ;’ and no evidence adduced before your Committee of 
diminished outgoings, contrasted with the change of prices in the interval, 
would warrant, at this moment, a different conclusion. 

‘* The Committee of 1821 expressed a hope ‘that the great body of the oc- 
cupiers of the soil, either from the savings of more prosperous times, or from the 
eredit which punctuality commands in this country, possess resources which 
will enable them to surmount the difficulties under which they now labour.’ 
Your Committee, with deep regret, are bound rather to express a fear that the 
difficulties alone remain unchanged, the credit falling, and the resources being 
generally exhausted ; and this opinion is formed, not on the evidence of rent- 
payers, but of many, most respectable witnesses, as well as the owners of land as 
surveyors and land-agents.” 

The quantity of grain raised is also said to have decreased ; and 
the Committee inform us, upon the authority of Mr. Jacon, that 
if the growth of English wheat should be diminished ‘“ by one 
tenth part of that now produced, we should not be in a safe state 
in case of a deficient harvest, for all the world could not make up 
the deficiency.” 

The Committee further state their “ decided opinion,” 

“ That the stocks of homegrown wheat in the hands of the farmer and of the 
dealer at the time of harvest have gradually diminished; that the produce of 
Great Britain is, on the average of years, unequal to the consumption ; that the 
increased supply from Ireland does not cover the deficiency ; and that in the 
present state of agriculture the United Kingdom is, in years of ordinary pro- 
duction, partially dependent on the supply of wheat from foreign countries.” 

Several reasons are then given why the farmer is unable to pro- 
duce as much grain as formerly. His increased outgoings have 
not been compensated by a corresponding reduction of his fixed 
money payments, but the contrary: his poor and county rates are 
heavier, and the tithe weighs grievously upon him. Then, there 
are wages, and ren¢,——but when they reach this ticklish part of 
the subject, the Committee ask— 

‘© Who are to judge what profit, rent, and wages ought to be? Certainly no 
legislative authority ; for these are matters of convention dictated by the reci- 
procal convenience of the parties, and, silently indced, but surely, adjusted by 
their reciprocal necessities.” 

It is then suggested, that tithes may be commuted with advan- 
tage, that the subject of county-rates should be inquired into, and 
that the support of the poor may be made to cost much less than 
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at present: but a large reduction from the exorbitant rents Now 
screwed out of the farmers, is a mode of alleviating their distress 
which the Committee are especially shy of enlarging upon: and 
with good reascn,—for such reduction, as they intimate in the 
following paragraph, would render the condition of the landlord 
little better than that of his half-ruined tenant. 

«¢ Where the fixed incumbrances are heavy, and the family settlements founded 
on the war rentals are still in operation, large reductions of rent must neces- 
sarily occasion the most serious embarrassments ; and the effect produced has 
alre idy been an extensive change of proprietors throughout the kingdom.” 


This, then, is the state of things to which the system of protec- | 


tion has brought the agricultural interest. A duty of 32s. 8d. per 
quarter, which is the duty at present levied upon foreign wheat, is 
insu 
fitable. The farmer cries out, that the duty ought to be raised,— 
that the food of the community must be taxed still more, or he 
cannot continue to pay rent, wages, and taxes: and it is plain 
that he cannot. But the other classes of his fellow-subjects are 
equally loud and earnest in their asseveration that it will be im- 
possible for ¢hem to go on paying rent, wages, and taxes, unless 
the main stay of human subsistence is afforded them at a cheaper 
rate than it is at present. Moreover, they may point to this Report 
of the Agricultural Committee, and demand a reduction of the duty 
on foreign wheat, on the very reasonable ground, that the purpose 
for which the Corn-laws were avowedly imposed—that of render- 
ing us independent for a supply of bread on foreign nations—has 
not been answered; since it seems that there is nothing to protect 
us from famine, or at any rate grievous scarcity, in case it should 
please Provilence to visit us with a deficient harvest. So that, 
after all, we are any thing but independent of foreign nations fora 
supply of corn. This, we are aware, is no news to those who have 
paid attention to the subject; but it never was so broadly avowed 
by a Committee of the House of Commons before. Yet, we have 
no doubt, that a majority of this very Committee would cppose 
Lord FirzwiLiAm's gradual repeal of the Corn-laws, on the old 
ground, 

~ The Committee which has put forth such a melancholy repre- 
sentation of the state and prospects of British agriculture, recom- 
mend neither an inerease nor a diminution of the corn-duties, nor 
a reduction of rents. But they hope that the county and poor- 
rates and that tithes may be made to fall more easily upon the 
farmer. Now, we do not deny that some little relief might be 
afforded him, by judicious improvements in the mode of collecting 
these imposts; but not such a relief as will help him out of his 
present difficulties. 

Let us suppose that a young man with some capital, brought 
up as a farmer, and free from incumbrances, wishes to take a 
vacant farm. He looks over it in the first place, and fixes his 
price upon each acre without regard to poor-rates, county-rates, 
or tithes. He subsequently ascertains what these are likely to 
amount to; and makes a conditional bargain for a term of years, 
if he can, with the parson for the tithe. He deducts these, and 
a few other regular outgoings, from the rent he offers for the 
farm. Then comes the struggle... The agent is told that the 
highest bidder, who can stock the farm decently, is to have it: 
there are several competitors in the field, none of them fit for any 
thing but farming, and few of them understanding how to farm 
even, except in one county only: intimations are given that Par- 
liament is to raise the duty on corn next session; and the times 
when wheat brought 120s. a quarter inflame the recollection of 
the bidders : a sort of gambling spirit of competition—a determi- 
nation that his neighbour shall not ‘ cut him out of the farm ” 
—urges on each candidate ; and the auction ends ina rent being 
offered which no tenant can fairly pay or landlord receive. Stich 
tenantcies as these are of short duration: arrears of rent, dis- 
tresses, executions, turning out of house and home, and at last 
breaking stones on the road, follow quickly upon each other; till 
the high-spirited English yeoman sinks into the broken-hearted 
pauper. This is a melancholy picture; but there is no creature 
on earth more helpless than a ruined farmer,—in nine cases out 
of ten, he falls at once from his comfortable and almost elegant 
house into a mud-hovel. 

When a tenant is paying year after year two or three hundred 
pounds more rent than his farm is worth, the remedies recom- 
mended by the Committee for the difficulties in wh'ch he is in- 
volved will be hardly worth his notice. It is not proposed that 
the amount he pays for tithe shall be diminished; and we 
must wait for something more definite respecting the hoped-for re- 
duction of poor-rates and county-rates, before we can comfort him 
with the prospect of experiencing substantial relicf from that 
quarter. No—lordsand gentlemen may depend upon it, that they 
have had too great a proportion of the produce of the soil in the 
shape of rent. The witnesses examined before the Committee 
were many of them too wary and complaisant to push this truth 
home upon the landholders, before whom they gave their evidence. 
Land-agents and surveyors are the feed attornies of landlords ; 
their business is to keep up rents. It is not unusual, indeed, to 


ficient to render our home cultivation even moderately pro- | 





remunerate them by a percentage upon the amount of the money | 


they collect from the tenants. 


of land-agents, some fifteen or twenty farmers, paying from 150/. 
to 1,0002. a year, had given their evidence, there would not have 
been one who would not have placed high rents at the very head 
of the catalogue of evils which weighed them down. 

Much is said, in the Report of the Committee, of the high price 
of labour. 


Fromall that we have seen and heard, we rejoice to 


We have no doubt, that if, instead | 





confirm the declaration of the Committee, that, generally speak- 
ing, the condition of the agricultural labourer is better than it has 
been for many years, or perhaps at any time; his wages enabling him 
to procure a greater abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 


life. Let no one, however, suppose that the labourer is better off 
than he ought to be. By constant toil, he obtains food and rai- 
ment—no more. He has beef and bacon to his potatoes; which, 
in the days of high prices, the halcyon times of Mr. Arrwoop and 
Bank restriction, he was forced to eat alone. The great demand 
for labour in our manufactories, has carried off, in most parts of 
the kingdom, the surplus of our agricultural population; and the 
operation of the poor-laws has put the staff into the hands of the 
ploughman, with which he certainly has belaboured his betters té 
some purpose. He thus contrives to get a tolerably fair share of 
the produce of the earth for his labour; the landlord, as we have 
before observed—aided by the jugglery of the Corn-laws, by which 
the farmer is deluded—gets far more than his fair proportion; the 
poor middleman, or farmer, is the scapegoat, and has the work- 
house for an asylum. 

We agree with the Committee, that Parliament would not act 
wiscly tointerfere with rent, profits, and the wages of labour; and 
while we attribute so large a proportion of the distress by which the 
occupiers of land are bowed down, to the high price they have t 
pay for it, we have no idea of calling upon Parliament to step in to 
lower that price. But we think, that in an inquiry into the causes 
of agricultural distress, high rents should not have been so light]; 
passed over, with an intimation of how much embarrassment it 
would occasion landed gentlemen to reduce them. Rents must 
fall in time, we know, and without the aid of an act of Parliament 
for the present competition for farms at ruinous rents cannot last for 
ever: butin the meanwhile, the capital of the farmer is swallowed 
up by the landlord, who is always ruined the last of the two. Then 
again, the Corn-laws, so intimately counected with the condition of 
the farmer, and, as we think, so palpable and pregnant a source of 
injury to him, are seareely alluded to in this agricultural inquiry 
and report. Remedies, that can by any stretch of compliment be 
called such, we may in vain search for; but in the place thereof, 
we have the following paragraph, which we find among the conelud 
ing ones of this unsatisfactory and shallow production. 

“On the whole, it must be admitted that the difficulties are great aud the 
burdens heavy which oppress the landed interests; but contracts, prices, and 
labour, have a strong natural tendency to adjust themselves to the value ef 
money, once established ; and itis hoped that the balance may be restored, whie} 
will give to farming capital its fair return.” 

It is all very well for the landed gentry to Aoye that farming 
capital will get its fair return; but, under the present system of 
high rents and high duties, the hope appears to us miserable and 
forlorn, 


OPENING OF THE LITTLE THEATRES. 


Tue Little Theatres are the places for fun, with their light, lively 
burlettas, half an hour long, and their broad comic extravaganzas, 
quizzing the gravities of opera and tragedy. The actors, too, feeling 
themselves at home, are more free, easy, and natural, and take 
more pains with their parts, or the audiences are less critical and 
more indulgent, than at the Great Theatres, and meet them hale 
way ; slight defects are thrown into the shade, and minute points of 
excellence brought into the light. If the piece is not of the best, 
as it makesno pretension, it is received for what it is worth. Itis 
always brief, and often droll. The contagion of merriment spreads 
through the crowded pit, the close-packed boxes, and the over- 
flowing gallery. Serious people exclaim, ‘* How ridiculous !” and 
are ready to die with laughter: and go away complaining of the 
heat and pressure, inwardly resolved to come and see the next ne- 
velty. 

The Minors generally open with new pieces, and with their new 
performers. This is handsome and politic. They begin as they 
intend to goon. The Great Houses should do the same. If 
would give greater eclat to the commencement of their season, 
which is commonly “ stale and flat” to the audience, and “ unpre- 
fitable” to the manager. 

The Olympie and the Adelphi commenced their own proper 
seasons this week; and the snug litile theatre in the Strand, 
which Miss Kriiy engaged for Mrs. Purthian’s attractive “ At 
Homes,” reopeved for a winter campaign under the able general- 
ship of James Russeii, with Wrencu as his licutenant, and a 
small but well-chosen corps. 

THE OLympic. 

Vesrrtis claims the precedence, no less by the superior quality 
and style of her entertainments, than on the score of her sex. 
Whatever she touches she adorns. She metamorphosed a dirty 
little cabin ofa theatre in Wych Street into a gay pavilion, andits 
stage into a classic bower for the Loves and Graces. She has 
purified burlesque of its grossness, given elegance to buffoonery, 
point to parody, and made puns seem witticisms. In short, her 
performances and her play-bills, her looks and her legs, are alike 
unrivalled. Previous to a grand Card Party—one of the pleasant- 
est we ever attended—two uew burlettas were produced, of which 
Lisron and Kre.ry were the respective heroes; and a popular one 
of last season, 4 Match in the Dark, in which Vesrris is the 
heroine, and Mrs. OrGEer personates so admirably the canny 
Scotch housekeeper, who manceuvres into matrimony the thrifty 
“ wee bit clerkie.” 

The burletta in which Lisron appeared, called Look at Home, 
is written by Cuartes Dance, It should be an especial favou- 
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rite with the ladies ; as it not only reads a smart moral lesson to 


tyrannical husbands, but exemplifies the advantage of the “ grey 
mare being the better horse,” by contrasting the condition of two 
married couples. Mr. Septimus Lovibond is a supreme dictator of 
2 husband, and his wife an automaton of acquiescent obedience. 
His mode of domestic government is the swaviter in modo and 
the forliter in re. He is a paragon of politeness when obeyed, 
and a perfect Bashaw when his wishes are not anticipated ; for 
his supple spouse to thwart him, seems as improbable as that a 
slave should disobey his master. Mr. Gabriel Lovibond, on the 
vontrary, is an easy, good-natured, complying sort of a husband, 
who finds it not unpleasant to be ruled by his wife; and she 
on her part is so accustomed to have every thing her own way, 
that she does not seem conscious of her spouse having no will of 
his own. Gabriel being with his wife on a visit to his brother 
Septimus, each draws comparisons between their domestic govern- 
ment; and Septimus undertakes to instruet Gabriel, whom he 
finds a pupil more willing than apt, in the art of managing his 
wife. Gabriel—or Gaby, as his wife familiarly calls him—blusters 
and swaggers, and orders and contradicts, in vain. His better 
half only wonders and laughs at him; and he is glad to return 
again fo passive obedience under petticoat government. Septimus 
triumphantly instances the numerous proofs given by his obedient 
helpmate of the eflieacy of his system of connubial discipline, and 
eomplacently sneers at ‘ poor brother Gaby,” who can only ad- 
mire, not imitate. By way of climax, Septimus commands his 
wife to be civil to an impertinent exquisite, one Mr. Collingwood 
Snooks, who had intruded himself into the company of the ladies, 
bat whose attentions were apparently directed to Mrs. Gabriel 
GLovibond in particular. Mrs. Septimus obeys with a reluctance 
anusual to her, but that is construed into a natural aversion to 
the task; and her subsequent compliance, which is quite cox 
amore, is eulogized by her exulting lord and master, as the tri- 
umph of his system. The exquisite Snooks, or Collingwood 
Smooks, as he insists upon being called, turns out to be a counter- 
feit, who has practised dandyism and flirting in a linendraper’s 
shop ; and, on being threatened with a horsewhipping unless he begs 
pardon on his knees of the lady whom he has insulted by his at- 
éentions, he kneels to the devoted and immaculate Mrs. Septinius 
ovibond,—to the horror and chagrin of her husband, who finds 
all his fine theory overturned ina moment. Gabriel has now the 
Taugh on his side; and poor Septimus is fain to acknowledge that 
Yemale ascendancy will prevail one way or another. The acting 
of Mrs. Orcer, Mrs. Knicut, and VininG, was excellent. 
Gisron personated Mr. Septimus Lovibond. Wis easy, quict, 
and familiar manner, heightens the effect of his humour: he 
shrows into the picture with such dexterity those fat and rich 
touches of comic colouring, that the resemblance loses not a jot of 
the reality of actual life, while it gains an indescribable gusto, 
Keetey should have played the henpecked husband, instead of 
®xanp: it was the very part for him. VeEsrris is not apt to 
economize her force to the injury of her pieces; and we hope she 
wil never spoil the efficiency of a cast of characters by dividing 
ee ry and Liston, when they would play so well together. 

The burletta in which KrreLry appeared, was so bad as almost 
tm counteract the ludicrous effect of his acting. We heard the ur- 
welcome, and here unwonted sounds of hissing. It has since been 
withdrawn. 

The new extravaganza, called High, Low, Juck, and theGame; or 
she Card Party, written by PLANCHE and Dancer, the authors of 
¥ympic Revels and Devils, is capital; and yot up ina most unique 
style. The drop-curtain exhibitsa gigantic elligy of the Great Mogul, 
as he is figured on the wrapper of a pack of cards ; and opening, dis 
eloses the floor of the stage representing the smooth green surface of 
a eard-table, and having a colossal candlestick at each of its four 
eeroers. The game then begins. 








with grim visages, and wigs and beards of tawny and blue, and 
the Knaves walking sideways as there represented, with partisans 
zd swords; the queens each with sceptre or flower in her hand, 
axut the kings with a proper painted sword. They looked flat too, 
zs though they had been squeezed between two boards; and their 
liweks were all white, as cards should be. The court ecards had 
their respective suits indicated by a heart, a spade, or a club, pro- 
cating from one side of the head; and the common ones by a cap 

the shape and colour of the pip of their suit, and a white sur- 

‘in front of which their value in the pack was indicated card- 
tashion. The costumes looked extrem ly picturesque, and were 

















Hergeous in colour and material, but strictly correct withal; 
the very houses in the scenery were card-built, and the coup d'wil 
was most striking. Vesrris, the Queen of Hearts, looked as 


ewharming as ever, and contemplated with due tenderness a 
mainmiature of ample dimensions of her departed King; the re- 
semblance to whom all who have seen a pack of cards can 
Besar testimony to. The dialogue was smart and sprightly, 
aad thickly sprinkled with allusions to card-playing, and pun- 
ming adaptious of its phraseology. The parodies of popular 
Hevglish and foreign airs were well selected. Among othe’s, was 
zz duet between Vesrris and BLanp, in which Vesrris gave a 
Derlesque imitation of Pasra’s manner of singing “ Al campo” in 
Taucredi, very pleasantly. SALTER also gave a capital imitation 
of Beauam. He is an acquisition from the Adelphi. He humours 
= barlesque admirably, and is very clever in low comedy. His 
Kaave of Hearts was the best of the pack. The Hunting-chorus 
im Der Freischiitz was introduced; the burden being chayged to 





| dieuce heartily enjoyed themselves. 





The animated cards enter, | 
@ressed in exact imitation of the court cards of the pack; the men | 





- - ~ a 
“ Cards, follow suit.” The grand seene in Faust of the staircase 
leading down to the infernal regions, with the descent of the 
devils, and the popular march, formed a very splendid tableay - 
and the whole concluded with a pool of Quadville. This new 
entertainment is likely to.be even more popular than the mytho- 
logical burlesques, because the subject is universally understood. 
THe ADELPHI 

Opened with a melodramatic specticle, magical and demoniacal, 
called Lekinda, or the Sleepless Woman; got up with all the 
force of the company, and with the aids of elaborate machiuery, 
picturesque scenery, and splendid dresses, for which the Adelphi 
is famous. There were necromanccrs and demon bats; a gigantic 
skull with flaming eye-balls, and the vision of the spectre-bat; a 
sea of flame, and a fiery ascent; and various other mysteries and 
transformations. Mrs. Yates, as the Sleepless Woman-—-an 
Eeyptian Princess enclosed in a tomb—looked and acted extrem ‘ly 
well; but the part was unworthy of her talents. Even O.Saren, 
who is so effective incharacters of diablerie, had no scope for a dis- 
play of good acting ; and Reeve and Bucxstone could hardly re- 
lieve by spontaneous drollery the exceeding dulness of the piece. 
Mrs, Firzwitiram has suddenly seceded from the company. She 
will be greatly missed; and willbe a weleome acquisition at any 
theatre. Mrs. Honey, with her pretty laughing eyes, and Mrs. 
Wav.ert, with her handsome legs and her pleasing ballads, don't 
half make up for her loss. 

The Mummy, and the Loves of the Angels—called, in compli- 
ace, We suppose, with the desire of that most moral and re- 
ligious personage the Deputy Licenser, the Loves of the Stars- 
have been transplanted to this theatre. The Loves of the Stars 
is well got up, and goes off well. Wiu.ktnson, as Jup, a thirsty 
fellow, shows off his dry humour to advantage. 

The indifferent success of the new specticle (for, notwithstand- 
ing it drew a crowded house on the second night, it cannot be 
popular, and must soon be curtailed and made a tutl-piece), will 
be a hint to Yarxs to attend more to the material of his dramas, 
and not rely exclusively upon the machinist, the scene- painter, and 
the decorator. The cost and pains bestowed upon this piece must 
have been immense, and will certainly not be recompensed by its 
run. Let him set about producing such pieces as Victorine; and 
ifthe Adelphi were twice as hot and twice as inconvenient for sit- 
ting, seeing, and hearing, it would overflow nightly even in the 
dogdays. But if he goes on producing such gilded trash as 
Lekinda, were his theatre rebuilt and made ever so airy and com- 
modious, people will not flock to it as they have done. 

The performances at 

Tue Stranp THEATRE 
Afford a striking contrast to that of the speciicle at the Adelphi. 
There was no attempt at mere show and glitter; the scenery was 
barely sufficient; the dresses were ordinary; the company more 
select than numerous. But the pieces, however . slight and 
short, were amusing and lively; and being also well acted, the au- 
People seemed to come in out 
of curiosity to see what was going on,—for there were no names 
bui WRENCH and RussgE tt to attract them; and they were almost 
surprised to find themselves well amused, and taking an interest 
in the performance. There is a Miss M. A. Crisp, who to 
a handsome face and person adds a most agreeable manner, and 
a voice of considerable power and a rich sweetness of tone: 
she’ promises and deserves to become a popular favourite. Then 
there are Mrs. CuapMaAn (one of the TREEs, and worthy of such 
kindred), whose acting is very pleasant, easy, and natural, and 
who sings nicely; Mrs. Grirritu, who played the Widow with 
such maternity of feeling in the Veoman’s Daughter; and Mrs. 
Ripr, who throws an expression of piquant scornfulness into a 
prudish damsel or a touchy waiting-maid, Her husband, Leman 
Rips, isa successful author as well as aclever and intelligent ac- 
tov: he also is here, in his double capacity. We recognized, teo, 
as old acquaintances, OxperryY and Benson Hitz, from the 
English Opera, and W. Smiru, from the Queen’s Theatre; all ex- 
cellent in farce and low comedy. These, in addition to Wrencu 
and RussEbL, constitute a comic company of no small force; 
which we hear will be further increased by the acquisition of per- 
formers of talent, though perhaps not known to London audiences. 

In the Aing and the Actor, Russe. plays the actor S/olbecck, 
who personates Frederick the Great; and Benson Hiv tie 
King, who is mistaken for an admirable imitation of himself by 
another actor. The equivoque mystifies all parties, and gives rise 
to some amusing situations. The two performers were dissimilar 
in face and voice; but their dvess and manner being alike, the re- 
semblance was sullicient for stage purposes, where the audience 
are accustomed to have their imagination pretty freely drawn upon. 
OxBERRY, as a cook—who recognizes the real King by the repe- 
tition of a vigorous kick from the royal foot, the honour of which 
he is as sensible of as the foree—was very amusing. 

WRENCH personated a lawyer's clerk, and Russet a French- 
man, in the Station-House, a pleasant little musical piece, in one 
act. Russe..’s Mil/efleurs was a finished performance; amusing, 
without exaggemtion or grimace of any sort, and exhibiting the 
invincible gaieté du cwur of the Frenchman to the very life. The 
song that he sings in the Station-house, to the great annoyance 
of the Policemen and his fellow-prisoner, was given admirably. 
RussEtx has a fine powerful voice, and correct taste, and sings 
with great spirit and feeling, Wrencu as Valentine Quill— 
a restless, impudent, goodnatured, scatterbrained fellow, always 
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put to his shifts—was quite at home. He afterwards played 
Rattler, in He Lies like Truth, with his usual off handedness, im- 
perturbable confidence, and consummate effrontery. 

RussEv played Dominique, in a piece revived under the title 
of The Devil Again? (we believe its old title was Dominique the 
Deserter), Mrs. Grirritu his Mother, and Reps the ‘ Gentleman 
in Black,” excellently well, The interest of the piece could not 
have been better kept up. 

The performances altogether were very satisfactory: and the 
more so as they terminated at eleven; so that the audience came 
away without being either suffocated with heat or tired to death 
with fatigue. This little theatre wiJl be popular, now that money 
is taken at the doors as at the others. The necessity for purchas- 
ing tickets beforehand, was the only drawback upon RayNer’s 
success; and RussEv1L's is a better company. People go to the 
Adelphi from habit; they will visit the Strand Theatre by way of 
yariety ; and it will then depend upon the positive attractions 
within to which they go the oftenest. 











SHERIDAN KNOWLEs, We see, is actually engaged at the Vic- 
toria, and makes his first appearance there on Tuesday. 

Drury Lane opens on Saturday, with the Tempest, vocalized: 
Macreapy as Prospero, Miss INverarity Miranda, Miss Poorer 
Ariel; and including Dowron, BLANCHARD, CoorEerR, BEDFORD, 
Miss Suirrerr, and Miss Tayuor, in the strong cast of 
characters. Covent Garden opens on Monday, with Pizarro, and 
anew Rolla, a Mr. Kine from Dublin; a new Lvira, a Miss 
PrLactpE from America, and Miss PuHitvipesas Cora, with a cast 


including most of the before-named performers at Drury. Great 
things will be expected from the new arrangement. Nothing 


short of complete and efficient representations of sterling plays 
and operas will or ought to satisfy the public, now that the manager 
has two companies to select from. The twofold power, as we 
formerly remarked, involves a double responsibility. 


LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL. 

Ir may seem strange, at the first view, that Liverpool should fall 
sofar short of Norwich or Worcester in the magnitude as well as 
in the excellence of its arrangements fora Festival. Froma p pu- 
lation so large, sorich, so enterprising, so publie-spirited as that of 
Liverpool, might be anticipated a triennial meeting of the highest 
celebrity. The engagements are always entered upon witha fear- 
lessness of expense, because the Festival is always sure of ample 
support: Liverpool of itself would supply a remunerating audi- 
ence to every performance; but this being the only Lancashire 
Festival, and Manchester being, now, next door, there is no risk 
whatever in the attempt. The doubt is not whether audiences can 
be attracted, but whether they can be seated. And yet, with all 
these advantages, the meeting in this place is but a diminutive af- 
fair when compared with those we have just left. The chief cause 
of this inferiority must be sought in the scanty dimensions and 
ill-adapted construction of both the buildings in which the Festival 
is held. The Sacred Music is given at St. Luke’s Church; the 
Evening Concerts in the Amphitheatre ; and we hazard but little 
in the conjecture, that, even of its size, the church is the very 
werst-constructed building in the kingdom for such a purpose. It 
has the quality of developing the worst parts of every instrument 
—the scrape of the bow more than the tone of the violin ; and of 
preventing the blending of voices in harmonious concert; no matter 
whose—for all stand out apart from each other. This is the se- 
cond Festival which has been held in St. Luke’s Church: aud unless 
a better should arise, we would advise a return to St. Peter’s,—a 
building, from its construction and dimensions, much better suited 
to the accommodation of a large band, and much more favourable 
to the propagation of sound. 

The managers of the Musical Festivals in this town never as- 
pire to give any impulse to similar undertakings: they are con- 
tent to follow in the train of others, and to perform the music 
which has received the public sanction elsewhere. There is no 
sufficient reason why the schemes of Norwich and Liverpoo! 
should not be substantially the same; as few persons, the per- 
formers excepted, would be likely to hear both. Still we should 
like to see a little generous rivalry displayed at these several 
meetings—an emulation which should produce the best music in 
the best manner. But enterprise, in Liverpool, dees not take this 
direction ; for on entering the town, we again found the Lust 
Judgment, the Deluge, the Creation, the Messiah, standing out 
in large letters on the walls. In truth, the principal interest of 
the Liverpool Festival centres in the Ball,—or we should speak 
more correctly in saying, that this is the Festival, to which the music 
is but introduetory, like the act-music of a play. The Oratorios 
and Concerts are but the signals of preparation—a kind of geutle 
stimulants, ending in the climax of the Ball. Before this con- 
summation of enjoyment arrives, the scenes of action are the 
parish-church we have described, and a shabby second-rate eques- 
trian theatre ; where the band is, necessarily, scanty, and the ac- 
eomodation mean. And so ashamed do the Liverpool people ap- 
pear of their Concert-room, that they’ prefer giving the whole 
band, vocal and instrumental, a holyday on the Wednesday night. 
On Friday night, the spa¢ious and magnificent Town-hall is 
thrown open; and the “ beauty and fashion of Liverpool” seem 
to feel that here is the appropriate theatre for their display. 

The Orchestra is smaller here than at Worcester, and therefore 
not half the strength of the Norwich Band: the instrumental 











performers, also, are less select. The Norwich Band was chiefly 
composed of London players, that of Worcester almost entirely— 
that of Liverpool very partially. Linney, for example, was the 
only London violoncello. The Chorus at Liverpool is admirable ; 
nothing can be more perfect than its discipline. The principal 
singers were Madame Maxisran, Mrs. Knyvert, Miss Masson, 
Miss C. Nove.to, Messrs. Horncastix, E. Taytor, Putiuips, 
Sapio, and Signor Donzeiii. It seems as if the male contralto 
voice was getting into disuse; for both at Norwich and here, the 
part was assigned to a female. In some cases this isa change for 
the better, in some for the worse. 

The 1ausieai portion of the Festival began on Tuesday morn- 
ing; on which day the Church Service was performel at St. 
Peter's, and a sermon preached for the benefit of those charitable 
institutions in the town which are selected as the recipients of its 
profits. Bocyr’s service in A was sung; and the anthems 
“Behold, how good and joyful” (Barrisni.1), “O Lord, thou 
hast searched me” (Crorr), and ‘ God is our hope and strength” 
(GREENE). A more choice collection could not have been made. 
Nothing could be in better taste than thus to afford the people of 
Liverpool an opportunity of hearing the finest music of the 
Knglish Church, to most of whom it must be “ new and strange.” 
But it was not in good taste to introduce a band of brass instru- 
meuts into Boycr’s Service. The music of the English Chureh 
requires no other accompaniment than the organ; very rarely 
indeed is any addition to it an improvement. There is a time and 
a place for every thing; and here, we venture to think, trampets 
and trombones were out of their proper sphere. We also ques- 
tion the good taste of introducing any portion of Mozart's Re- 
quiem (especially sung to the original Latin words) into the ser- 
vice of the English Church. We say nothing as to the propriety 
of making this portion of the Catholic service part and parcel of 
our Protestant worship: this point may be discussed and settled 
at the next meeting of the Convocation: we simply regard it as a 
Violation of good taste, for which, on the present occasion, there 
could be no necessity. 

The performance of Wednesday morning aflords no opportunity 
for remark. Its chief features were the usual selection from Js;aed 
in Hgypt, and nearly the same selection from the Deluge as was 
given at Worcester. The latter, of course, conveyed no idea to its 
auditors of the oratorio. We can supply the gaps which are oe- 
casioned by similar omissions in well-known works; and from 
oratorios which, like Mouné Sinat, have no story, selections may 
be made with advantage; but to bring outa work whose structure 
is essentially dramatie in a fourm so mutilated, is (to apply Joun- 
son's simile) like presenting a brick as the sample of a house. 
The plea is, that selections please better than entire works. We 
doubt this statement altogether; and believe, as well as hope, that 
the time is arriving when the art of selection-making will fall into 
disuse. On looking over the other parts of the scheme, we were 
at first inclined to think that the Conductor would incur the well- 
merited reproaches of the Committee for having made up all its 
remaining portions from the shreds of old Covent Garden Oratorio- 
bills, and worn-out remnants of the Ancient Concerts: but we are 
now satisfied, that the musical taste of Liverpool (judging from all 
outward and visible signs) is at the very lowest ebb. We had 
some misgivings on this point, from the very trashy contents of a 
concert-b Il which was ostentatiously printed in the Harmonicon 
last mouth, asa triumphant proof of its highly-cultivated state ; 
and our attendance at the evening performances of this week, 
where the audience are at liberty to express their likes and dislikes, 
has convinced us that Sir GeorGe Smarr has _ here exercised his 
usual discernment, and given the Liverpool people the very best 
selection in the world for them. 

The Messiah was performed on Thursday; and zvel/, of course, 
so far as the absence of mistake goes, but not well when contrasted 
with its performance in days of yore. Mere correctness will not 
do for the songs of Hanprit. They may be sung in perfect time 
and tune, and yet fail to excite the smallest emotion: least of all 
is their power developed by mere dint of lungs. The songs of 
HLANpdEL can only be great when in the hands of great singers. 

A part of the Friday morning's selection was derived from Judas 
Maccabeus ; an oratorio more within the power of the principal 
singers than the AVessiah, and one which, for this reason, as well 
as for the sake of variety, we should have preferred. As late ex- 
perience has evinced the possibility of getting successfully through 
a festival without the eternal repetition of the same oratorio of 
HLANDEL, it may be reasonably anticipated that Judas Muccabeus 
may be allowed to take its turn, abounding as it does in songs of 
beauty and majestic choruses. Horstrys Motet “God is our 
hope,” is a composition well worthy of finding a place in our Pro- 
viueial Festivals. Being fora double choir, there is no chance of 
an eficctive performance of it in the Metropolis. The second part 
of the Last Judgment was also given this morning. If this unri- 
valled work is thus destined to mutilation, an entire act is prefer- 
able to a selection from the whole oratorio; for although in this 
case it may be said to have commenced without a beginning, the 
connexion between those pieces which were performed were pre- 
served. It is a curious fact, thatinthe variety of selections which 
have been made from this oratorio, every portion of it has been 
taken in turn, although its performance, as an entire work, has 
been restricted to the late Festival at Norwich. 

fhe two Evening Concerts were well attended, and the 
audience seemed very well satisfied with what they heard: but 
the songs of a higher class were evidently above their compre- 
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hension. ‘“ Non piu di fiori,” for example, the most finished per- 
forraance of the evening, was but coldly received’; while the most 
vulgar, noisy, and commonplace songs, were boisterously cheered 
and encored. We were pleased here as well as at Worcester, to 
trace the influence of the Vocal Society both in the church and 
the concert-room. 
the Choral Society of this town; and, considering the novelty of 
the attempt, well. One omission in the schemes we are not dis- 
posed to pass unnoticed. 


Twe Madrigals were sung by the members of | 


They did not contain a single Glee, and | 


only two Italian concerted pieces of sterling excellence. The | 


school of English vocal harmony deserves something better than 
this at the hands of English managers and conductors, and many 


pieces might have been changed for the better had it been re- | 


sorted to. 

The audience were somewhat alarmed on Wednesday morning, 
in consequence of the supports of both the temporary galleries 
giving way. The performance was suspended for about half an 
hour, till the mischief was repaired. No accident of any kind 
occurred, and the only mishap was the temporary exchange of 
hammering and sawing for singing and playing. 








POST-OFFICE TREATMENT OF NEWSPAPERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
No. 6, Prospect Cottages, Barnsbury Park, Islington, 30th September 1833, 

S1r—I am sorry to say that your Northampton correspondent is not the only 
one of your subscribers who has to complain of similar official malversations in 
forwarding the Spectator. Occasionally, I have had to send your paper to 
relatives in the country ; and three instances have occurred to me, within a short 
period, where it has not been delivered ; two of them, likewise, via Barnet. In 
the first instance, I recovered my paper, after making considerable stir and wast- 
ing much time. I could not afford the time in the second instance, and there- 
fore purchased another copy. The third instance I traced to the Brighton Post- 
man, not Postmaster. 

Now all this is very annoying, especially to me, who have taken the Spec- 
tator from the beginning, and send it regularly to a relative in the United 
States, whose great solace it is in his absence from his native country. I have 
therefore deemed it a sort of duty on my part, to make you acquainted with 
what has happened to myself, and I think any other of your friends would do 
well to mention similar cases to you; for I believe the extent of the grievance is 


| of London, however, do not invite, and, if we are truly informed 


greater than is imagined; and it may render some parties, now supine, more | 


desirous of endeavouring to get rid of it. For your individual exertions to abate 
or rid us of this and many other nuisances, I, as one of the public, beg to tender 
you my cordial thanks. Until the evil I more particularly complain of is put a 
stop to, I shall send my paper to the interior by other communications than the 
Post-Office, inconvenient as that may often be; for I cannot and will not sub- 
mit any longer to the endless tracasseries and vexations occasioned by the official 
malpractices alluded to. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





Dundee Advertiser Office, 1st October 1833, 

Sirn—I have heen directed by the Editor to call your attention to the irre- 
gular arrival of the copy of the Spectator addressed to this office. The Number 
of the 14th ultimo did not arrive at all; and the one of the 28th, due this morn- 
ing, has not come either. On several former occasions, the paper was either 
two days behind or did not come at all; and at one time, three successive Num- 
bers were wanting. On these occasions, the other copies of the paper which 
came to Dundee were duly received. The copy sent to us does not, I believe, 
come from a Newsman, but is sent directly from the office; and I have there- 
fore been ordered to request that, if you can do any thing to remove the griev- 
ance complained of, you will have the kindness to do so. The irregular arrival 
of a paper of so much importance to us as the Spectator, is attended with very 
serious inconvenience. lam, Sir, &c. &c. ‘ 

(The copy of the Spectator which the Editor of the Dundee Advertiser ought 
to receive is not sent from the office ; and we have not been able to learn the 
name of the Newsman who forwards it. We therefore insert the letter, in the 
hope that the Newsman may see it, and if the fault rests with him, correct it in 
future. For the reasons, however, which we gave last week, we are persuaded 
that the Newsman is zot, and that the Post-office people are to blame, in this 
as in other instances. | 











Caleutta papers bring accounts of a dreadful hurricane on the 
Hooghley, on the 2Ist of May. Letters from Diamond Harbour 
state, that the whole country, as far as can be discovered, both up and 
down the river, on both banks was strewed with corpses.‘ Mr. Camp- 
bell, from Mud-point, who had fortunately reached Diamond Harbour, 
stated that out of 4,000 people in the vicinity he had quitted, only 
1,000 had escaped drowning, to die of thirst, unless speedy relief was 
afforded to them. A letter dated Shikapore Jaugor on the 22d May, 
says—All is gone, no bunds, no tanks, no people. I think about 
sixty men, as many women, and about twenty children, are left out of 
950 souls ; but cannot say yet correctly. As near as I can judge, from 
the height of the bungalow, there were seven feet of water over the 
land. It broke in at about a quarter before nine a.M., and did not 
begin to decrease until one p.M. Men, women, and cattle, are lying 
dead in all directions.” Three large vessels, the Lord Amherst, the 
Robert, and the General Gascoyne, were driven ashore; but it was 
hoped that their cargoes would be saved. 

Munchen- Gratz, at which the Emperors of Austria and Russia have 
met, is a small town on the Iser, about forty miles to the north-east of 
Prague, on the high-road from the latter city intothe South of Prussia. 
Like Friedland, it has descended to the Clam-Gallas family, and like 
that town too recalls the memory of the illustrious Wallenstein, who 
was buried in the chapel of the castle near Munchen- Gratz, after his 
assassination at Eger, in February 1634. The bridge across the [ser 
at this place is above seventy feet long. The inhabitants, about 
2,700 in number, are employed in cotton manufactures. 

Cholera rages in Seville, Cordova, Granada, and Malaga; it has 
also appeared in Estremadura, and cases which have been concealed 
are said to have occurred at Madrid. As yet, its greatest ravages have 
been in Seville, where it seems first to have broken out, and where the 
lower classes of the people have suffered very severely. It isa curious 


fact, taken in conjunction with this information, that clean bills of 
health were last week refused to vessels proceeding from London to 


Spain, lest they should carry the disease to the Peninsula.—Medical 
Gazette. 
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ARCHEH OLOGIA SCOTICA, 

Hap the Society of Antiquaries of London imitated the courtesy of 
their brethren of Edinburgh, by sending their recent publications 
to the critical journals, means would be afforded us of taking a 
general view of the progress of archzeological and historical know- 
ledge in the last three years, under the auspices of two learned 
associations incorporated by Royal Charters, and boasting of 
the Sovereign of these realms as their patron. The Antiquaries 

> 
are not gratified by public criticism on their proceedings. They 
feel that animadversions may embody censure as well as praise; 
and that if the world once takes the trouble to bestow its attention 
on a public institution, the objects for which it exists, and the 
means which it possesses for properly executing those objects, are 
closely compared with the manner in which its affairs are actually 
conducted. No doubt, the officers of that Society act prudently as 
well with regard to their own interests, as to the character of the 


| association over which they preside, in not exciting the notice of 


the world to cheir transactions ; and in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, it is fair to assume, that their later volumes equal in 
extent of information, profundity of thought, felicity of discovery, 
and depth of research, the twenty or thirty preceding ones, the 
contents of which have been no less humorously ridiculed by 
Horace WaALPotg, than justly lamented by Hatta, D'Israeui, 
and other historians. 

It is certainly no praise to say, that the volume which has just 
emanated from the Society of Antiquaries of Edinburgh is of at 
least equal value to the works of the London Society of Antiqua- 
ries ; or to add that some of the papers are of greater interest. The 
articles on Vitrified Sites, or, as they are sometimes erroneously 
called, ‘“ Forts,” by Dr. Hisnert, contains much information on 
that long-mooted question; and common sense having at last been 
brought against wild theories and absurd speculaticns,—those 
characteristics of the Oldbucks of the preceding century, when 
antiquaries stretched their imaginations and closed their under- 
standings, opened their mouths but shut their eyes,—a rational 
conclusion appears to have been formed on the subject. Mr. 
Lana's inquiries respecting DkumMonp the poet, indicate much 
industry ; and, from their throwing some light on the character of 
Brn Jonson, will be read with pleasure, even by those who are 
indifferent to the history of so obscure a poet as DkummMoNp. The 
History of the Clan Gregor, by Mr. DonaLp GrEGorY, the zealous 
Secretary to the Society, is, we hope, only the first of a series of 
similar memorials of other clans. Mr. Repp’s paper on “ Hogma- 
nay,” and “ Trollalay,” is the most perfect specimen we remem- 
ber to have seen of first forming a conjecture, and then working 
oneself into as firm a conviction of the correctness of the hypothesis 
as if it were established by the highest class of evidence. If that 
learned gentleman has not convinced, he has at least amused us, 
which is perhaps better; for had he proved his point, it would no 
longer be open to some profound and erudite antiquary—and 
the subject is suited to many of the fraternity of Somerset House 
—to impugn his conclusions, and then to build a theory of their 
own, to be in its turn overthrown by some genius yet unborn. 
Most of the other papers in the volume relate to local excavations, 
or to matters which, though worth recording, are of slight general 
nterest. 

Though we are not authorized in attributing much historical or 
antiquarian value to this volume, it enables us to perform a duty 
which we have long sought an opportunity of executing. In the 
present melancholy state of literature—if literature it can be 
called, when so little of what is of a high and standard character 
emanates from the press—the aid of societies for the publication of 
materials for history is indispensable. The Government has long 
been aware of the fact ; and half a million of money has been spent 
—we had almost said wasted—with the view of extending histori- 
cal knowledge, by printing and preserving those documents from 
which alone history can he correctly written. The misdeeds 


| of the Commissions by which this enormous sum was expended, 


the utter unfitness of the Commissioners, and the shameless 
jobbery of persons acting under their authority, have been 
fully exposed ; and the exposure produced the dissolution of the: 
late and the fotmation of the new Commission, to which nearly 
9,0002. was voted by Parliament in the last session. Upon that 
grant we made some remarks, which the names of the Commis- 
sioners and many of their acts seemed to justify ; and we shall pro- 
bably recur to the subject. Much, no doubt, remains to be done 
for historical knowledge ; and it must be conceded, that nothing can 
be effected, in the present state of literature, without the aid of a 
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Parliamentary grant. The Society of Antiquaries of London 
might render great benefit to history, if its funds were properly 
expended and its energies judiciously directed. Enough has been 
said, in the WVesiminster aud Retrospective Reviews, to show that 
nothing which is really useful will ever emanate from that quarter, 
until a searching reform takes place in its affairs; and that no 
such reform can possibly be expected during the lifetime of certain 
incubi, who consume a large portion of the funds, and utterly im- 
pede all improvement in the institution. The Royal Society of 
Literature has printed some historical papers, as destitute of merit 
as those in the Arch@ologia ; and no other society exists in Eng- 
land for the promotion of historical kaowledge. The lover of his- 
tory is, however, refreshed by casting his eyes to the sister king- 
dom, where knowledge is cultivated for its own sake, and where 
the stimulus of sordid pelf does not exert its baneful influence in 
rendering the situations of oflice-bearers of literary or scientific 
societies objects of intrigue and a provision for greedy dependants. 
The Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs reflect honour on the Scot- 
tish nation. 
materials of Scottish histery.extant; and by these publications no 
individual gains a single farthing. They are well and learnedly 
edited, and are of much greater value than all the works which 
the Society of Antiquaries of London‘has put forth in the eighty- 
one years that have elapsed since its incorporation. We have said 
that the labours of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland are at 
all events as valuableas those of their brethren of this metropolis, 
as far as the former extend; and in the same length of time they 


The volumes which they have printed, are the richest | 


| 
| 
| 


of its substance, neither can we perceive any motive for forgery. 
That the materials of General DermMoncount have been arranged 
bya literary friend or a professional /ittérateur, is very likely ; and 
by this means, some colouring may have been given to the deserip- 
tions, and some vivacity to the dialogues. It is not in these, how! 
ever, that the real value of the work consists. In our notice we 


| shall treat its historical facts as deserving of credit; its sketches 


| Vendean insurrection. 


| 
| 


| of the Dutchess are perhaps more dramatic than genuine. 


General DeRMONCOURT Was second in command during the late 
Had he been chief, he tells us he would 
very soon have terminated the business, by the capture of the 
Dutchess: as it was, his dispositions and activity prevented the 
rebels from making that head which even their comparatively 
scanty means might have enabled them to do. His situation thus 


| gave him access to information of which the newspaper reporters of 
| the day were ignorant; but, excepting some rather dry professional 
| Instructions, Circulars, Reports, &c. relating to minor or personal 


matters, his exclusive intelligence upon official points is not exceed- 
ingly important. Of the actual adventures of the Dutchess—of her 


| journey from Marseilles to La Vendée—of her exploits in that dis- 


appear to have printed nearly as much matter in an equally ex- 


pensive form. The funds of the London Society are at least four 
times as great, and its members three times as numerous as of the 
Scottish Society. The former has apartments, rent, and we be- 
lieve taxes, free. It possess two Sceretaries, one of whom has a 
salary of 2002. or 2502. per annum, with apartments, coals, and 
candles; the other Secretary had a salary of 1007. per annum, 
which was lately increased to 150/7.; making the expense of the 
two Secretaries (whose offices are almost sinecures) above 4002. per 
annnm. There is alsoa salary to the Under Librarian; and to 
this outlay is to be added, the cost of tea, coflee, toast and muffins, 
each evening when the Society meets, as well as of the wine 
at the annual dinner. Is it surprising, under such a system, that 
the institution is useless when half its funds is consumed in 
salaries, perquisites, eating and drinking? What can be ex- 
pected from such a literary society but what it yields—the elee- 
mosynary contributions of country gentlemen on broken bricks, 
tiles, old pots and pans; or interminable elaborate details of open- 
ing barrows, essays on some hobbyhorsical subject, or page after 
page of etchings of illuminations in ancient psalters or missals, 
teaching nothing, and tending to no other possible object than to 
fill the volume, gratify an individual's whims, and give to him 
the air of having been busy in the service of the Society. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland presents a striking con- 
trast, in the disinterested zeal of those by whom it is managed. 
Though its apartments are in what may be considered Government 
property, it is not exempted either from rent or taxes: all its offi- 
cers perform their services gratuitously : and though half its dis- 
posable income is swallowed up in rent, taxes, and other incidental 
expenses, it has managed to form by far the best public Museum 
of Antiquities in Great Britain, to which the public have free ac- 
cess, and which many thousand strangers visit annually. Its 
library, we are told, is useful, and rapidly increasing; and every 
thing which zeal, struggling with limited resources, and stimu- 
lated alone by patriotic motives, can effect, is done to maintain for 
the institution a creditable place among the literary associations 
of the age. Can ihe President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Di- 
rector, and the two overpaid Secretaries of the London Society of 
Antiquaries, learn these facts without blushing? What stranger 
ever heard of its Museum, or of the antiquities which it possesses ? 
and if an inquiry be made after them, they hear the disgraceful 
fact that they are consigned to the vaults of Somerset House, and 
have not seen the light of day for years! Its library fills a large 
room; but such an air of gloom and discomfort prevails, that the 
books are rarely removed from the shelves; and not ten pounds 
per annum are spent in augmenting its contents. A drowsy, 
monotonous, soul-depressing spirit pervades the establishment— 
genius cannot breathe in so dense an atmosphere: and it is 
only necessary to visit one of the weekly meetings to become 
impressed with the lamentable condition of a body which might, 
if properly conducted, render the most important services to English 
history, and secure for itself an honourable reputation throughout 
Europe. At this moment it presents a spectacle humiliating to 
the literary character of this country ; and the hope is almust vain 
that any improvement in its constitution or proceedings is near at 
hand. T the feelings of the age andthe general desire for know- 
ledge, the doors of the Society of Antiquaries of London are her- 
metically sealed. Neither remonstrance nor sarcasm avail. The 
unpaid have not energy or interest enough in the institution to 
control their well-paid nominal servants, but real masters, who 
make the quiet enjoyment of their salaries the main object of their 
thoughts and ambition, 


THE DUTCHESS OF BERRI IN LA VENDEE. 


Some doubt has been thrown upon the authenticity of this work ; 
and the Times states it as a fact well known in Paris, that the 
manufacturer is ALEXANDRE Dumas. This may be the case; but 
We see nothing in the volume itself to justify any doubt of the truth 





trict, sometimes on foot sometimes on horseback—of the risks she 
run, the hardships she endured, the courage she displayed—and 
finally, of her concealment and detection in Nantes, by the instru- 
mentality of Deurz—we learn little more than we knew already by 
means of the newspapers. For the more valuable part of his iufor- 
mation, we are indebted to an accident. On arresting one of the 
leaders of the Carlists, a solder, penetrating into the cellar of the 
chateau in search of wine, discovered a bottle containing papers. 
On examination, these proved to be “ letters, memoranda, and notes 
written in cipher.” From these documents, and from some faets 
which the General incidentally narrates, a strong light is thrown 
upon the rashness and folly of the late attempt at restoring the 
Bourbons, as well as on the very slender probability that any 
future Carlist schemes (and some are now talked of) would lead 
to any other result than the ruin of their contrivers. 

It appears from the statements and documents in the volume, 
that though many inconsiderate or secondary persons urged on the 
Dutchess to the invasion of France, ‘every prudent man, however 
warmly he might be attached to the restoration of her son, wrote 
to her not to come.” The more favourable letters were eagerly 
made use of by those about her, to stimulate her to the attempt; 
the others were garbled or suppressed. On her arrival, many of 
those who had been lavish of promises were alarmed at the despe- 
rate nature of the undertaking, and shrunk back. The Marquis 
DE Cotsiin, her principal reliance in La Vendée, sent to her 
a long dissuasive letter, representing the want of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and organization amongst the Henriquists, and the utter mad- 
ness of making any attempt unless supported by a general insur- 
rection in the Southern provinces, or assisted by the diversion of a 
foreign army on the frontiers. BourMmont's opinion was to the 
same effect : he thought ‘that no hope could be founded upon this 
insurrection, which he considered a lamentable piece of rashness 
and folly. He was so strongly of this opinion, that he had taken 
upon himself to send an almost counter-order to the Vendean chiefs,. 
trusting that when he saw the Dutchess of Berri he should sue- 
ceed in making her renounce her project.” Of the twelve Ven- 
dean chiefs, seven protested against the scheme, in the names of 
their followers, whom they sent to their homes; but declared that, 
individually, they were ready to sacrifice their lives. When the 
news reached Paris, the Royalists were “ consternated.” From 
the unpopular proceedings of Government, they had some hopes 
of future success; from Vendean revolts, they had none. A 
meeting took place, and BerryER undertook to convey its senti- 
ments to the Dutchess. After some difficulties and adventures 
(minutely described in the volume), he procured an audience, and 
succeeded in persuading her to leave France. But within a day 
she had changed her mind, and determined to proceed to the last 
extremity. The result was—the destruction both of property and 
life, the exposure of vast multitudes to severe privations, and her 
own eventual capture and disgrace. 

It may be said that these facts depend in a measure upon the 
veracity of General DenmoncourtT—at least upon the authenticity 
of the volume. But he states others of a more public and less 
disputable nature. When the Dutchess landed, an insurrection 
was to have taken place in Marseilles. A tumultuous mob as- 
sembled, tore down the tricolour flag from a church, and hoisted 
the white. This tumult, however, was quelled by a sub lieutenant 
on duty; who seized the ringleader (a colonel) by the collar, and 
dragged him to the guardhouse; when the rebels dispersed. The 
greatest number of men General DermoNncourt appears ever to 
have required on an expedition, was seven hundred. The armies 
of the King of the French are 400,000 strong. In the only action 
of the slightest consequence which took place between the Govern- 
ment and the Carlists, 125 soldiers routed 800 Chouans. In 
Nantes, the capital of La Vendée, the greatest precautions were 
necessary to preserve the prisoners from the indignation of the 
citizens. Apprehensions were even entertained for the safety of 
the Dutchess ; and she did not pass from the place of her capture 
to the castle (a distance of not more than sixty yards) without 
“low murmurs, but of deadly import,” and other tokens of “ bitter 
hatred ” from the assembled crowd. Such were the results of “an 
appeal to the people” on behalf of Henry the Fifth. The Go- 
vernment of France may be unstable, the dynasty of Lours PHiLip 
may be overthrown; but it does not appear likely to be succeeded 
by that of a Bourbon. 
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The Dutchess herself, however, is the subject of the work ; and 
to the majority of readers, the exhibition of her character will be 
the chief point of interest. Unluckily, it is in the parts where the 
heroine is introduced on the scene that the embellishments of the 
dramatist are most visible. It may be that the romantic interest 
of her adventures seemed to require some kindred quality in the 
description; or the singularities of her mixed character — her 
courage in braving dangers, her fortitude in sustaining hardships, 
the confiding rashness with which she threw herself upon the 
fidelity of strangers and the generos'ty of enemies, her romantic 
attachment to the interes‘s of her son (notwithstanding the very 
unromantie dénowement), even her wilfulness, and at times her 
almost childish simplicity, together with a gaiety, or, as more 
phlegmatic persons would term it, an insensibility, that never 
tailed her—might appear to a dramatist too well adapted to his 
art to be left to themselves. Whatever may have been the cause, 
the result of the treatment is not happy, and gives to many of 
these portions of the work an idea of being only “ fownded on facts,» 
asthe play-bills have it. At the same time, it should be observed 
that this is an Hnglish opinion. Our neighbours, who aim at 
more dramatic effect in their conduct, may consider its seenes 
more natural and less theatrical than matter-of-fact Englishmen 
will be inclined to do. 

As a specimen of the work, we will quote a few of the passages 
we allude to; and will commence wjth the first landing of the 
Dutchess from the Carlo Alberto steam-boat. 

The weather was unfavourable to landing upon the coast. There was a 
heavy swell, it blew fresh, and an attempt to near the land any where ex- 
cept in the roadstead of Marseilles, would expose the vessel to great danger. 
The captain, nevertheless, offered the Dutchess to run the risk ; but she formally 
objected to it, requesting only that a boat might be lowered, as she was resolved 
to attempt a landing on the coast. For a considerable time, the Captain re- 
fused to comply; but it is a peculiarity in the character of the Dutchess of 
Berri, to adhere more strongly to her resolutions when any opposition is offered 
to them; and, seeing the Captain’s resistance to her will, she gave peremptory 
orders to lower the boat. The commander of the steamer had now no alterna- 
tive but to obey. The vessel was freighted by her Royal Highness, and was, 
therefore, under her control. Moreover, the reasons she gave were sacred ; 
she had, she said, herself fixed the hour for the insurrection, and she would not 
fail to be present at that hour; she would not be deterred from keeping her 
word by the fear of a danger which certainly existed, but was not insurmount- 
able, and thus place the throne of her son in jeopardy, as well as the lives of 
those who were about to hazard all in her cause. 

The Captain, therefore, had the boat lowered ; two persons entered it with 
the Dutchess, namely, M. de Meénars and General de Bourmont, The rowers 
took their seats, and the frail bark, separating from the steamer, disappeared 
between two mountains of water, then rose upon the top of a wave like a flake 
of foam. 

It was by a miracle that so slight a vessel was able, during three hours, to 
resist so heavy a sea. The Dutchess, on this occasion, was what she always is 
in real danger—calm, and almost gay. She is one of those frail, delicate beings 
whom a breath would be supposed to have power to bend, and yet who only 
enjoy existence with a tempest either over their head or in their bosom. 

At length the three adventurous passengers from the Carlo Alberto, were 
landed on the coast without being perceived, for night had begun to set in. Not 
daring to enter any house, they resolved to pass the night where they were. 
The Dutchess, having wrapped herself in a cloak, lay down under the shelter of 
a rock and fell asleep, while M de Ménars and General Bourmont kept watch 
over her till daylight. 

The movement that was to have taken place at Marseilles 
having failed, as we have already described, the adventurers were 
placed in a situation of embarrassment. Having passed the day 
in the hut of a chareoal-burner, the Dutchess determined to cross 
France and take shelter in La Vendeé ; and they started with the 
owner of the hut for a guide. 

The little party now left the sea-shore. The night was dark, and they could 
distinguish Marseilles at the other extremity of the bay only by its numerous 
lights, which twinkled like stars. Now and then a murmur arose from the 
agitated city, and being carried forward by a low and humid current of air, 
reached the ears of the travellers. Then the Dutchess would turn round, cast 
another parting glance towards the city of her lost hopes, and again resume her 
wearisome journey with asigh. These symptoms of regret did not, however, 
last long ; and no sooner had she lost sight of Marseilles, than she seemed to 
have forgotten her disappoinment, and to think of nothing but the road; the 
difficulties and ruggedness of which increased with every step of her progress. 
The night was so dark, that the travellers could with difficulty see where they 

laced their feet ; and in this way they walked on during five consecutive hours. 
The guide then stopped; every trace of the pathway had disappeared, and the 
party found themselves in the midst of rocks, with a few stunted olive trees 
scattered here and there. The guide betrayed evident marks of indecision ; and, 
on being questioned by the travellers, at length confessed that he had deviated 
from the path, the darkness having prevented him from following it, and that 
he knew not where they then were. He begged he might be allowed to set out 
alone, and seek the path, promising to return for the Dutchess and her com- 
panions the moment he had found it. But as this man might possibly prove a 
traitor who had led them out of the road the more easily to betray them, Gene- 
ral de Bourmont opposed his being allowed to depart. The Dutchess, on the 
other hand, was so dreadfully tired that she could walk no further. The pre- 
ceding night had, however, seasoned her to the life of bivouae she was about to 
pursue; she therefore wrapped herself in her warm cloak, laid her head upon a 
portmanteau, and was soon as fast asleep as if she had been in her bed at the 
Tuileries. Meanwhile, her companions kept watch over her as well as over the 
guide. 

At dawn of day the Dutchess awoke. The instant there was light enough, 
the guide discovered where he was. He had wandered two leagues from the 

vath he ought to have followed ; and to regain which, it was necessary to cross, 
for the space of a league, a tract of open country where they would run the dan- 

er of being recognized and taken. The Dutchess perceiving a country-seat at a 
Tittle distance, asked to whom it belonged. 

** To a furious Republican,” the guide answered ; “and, what is more, he is 
Maire of the commune of C——.” 

** Very well,” replied the Princess, “ conduct me thither.” 

Her companions looked at her with astonishment. 

** Gentlemen,” she said, in the tone of voice which she always assumes when 
her determination is irrevocable, turning towards them, and without giving 
them time to speak, ‘the moment is come when we must part. ‘There is less 
danger for us separately than if we remained together. Monsieur de Bourmont, 




















you shall receive my orders at Nantes proceed thither. and wait there for mv, 
Monsieur de Ménars do you reach Montpellier; there I will let you know 
where I am. Adieu, gentlemen ; I wish you a safe journey, and may God be 
with you!” 

So saying, she gave them her hand to kiss, and took leave of theta, They 
both withdrew, well knowing that remonstrance would be vain. 

The Dutchess, on finding herself alone, repeated her order to the gtite to 
conduct her to the house of the Maire. Ina quarter of an hour they were in 
the Maire’s drawing-room, and notice was given to the master of the house that 
a lady wanted to speak to him in private. He made his appearance in abcut ten 
minutes, and the Dutchess advanced to meet him. 

“Sir,” said she, “you are a Republican, I know ; but no political opinions 
can be applied to a proscribed fugitive. Iam the Dutchess of Berri; and I am 
come to ask you for an asylum.” 

** My house is at your service, Madam.” 

‘* Your office enables you to provide me with a passport, and I have depended 
on your getting one for me.” 

**T will procure you one.” 

*<T must to-morrow proceed to the neighbourhood of Montpellier ; will you 
afford me the means of doing so? ” 

*T will myself conduct you thither.” 

** Now, Sir,” continued the Dutchess, holding out her hand to him, order 
a bed to be got ready for me, and you shall see that the Dutchess of Berri can 
sleep soundly, even under the roof of a Republican.” 

The next scene occured in La Vendée. The activity of the 
Royalists subjecting her to the continual risk of capture, it was 
deemed advisable she should take refuge in Nantes; and she de- 
termined to enter it in the guise of a peasant. 

In consequence of this decision, the Dutchess of Berri set out on the very 
next market-day, which I believe was the 16th of June, at six o’clock in the 
morning, from a cottage at which she had slept, situated in the neighbourhood 
of Chateau-Thibaud. Mademoiselle de Kersabiee was dressed like the Dutchess, 
and M. de Ménars as a farmer. They had five leagues to journey on foot. 

After travelling half an hour in this trim, the thick nailed shoes and worsted 
stockings, to which the Dutchess was not accustomed, hurt her feet. Still she 
attempted to walk ; but, judging that if she continued to wear these shoes and 
stockings, she should soon be unable to proceed, she seated herself upon the bank 
of a ditch, took them off, thrust them into her large pockets, and continued her 
journey barefoot. 

A moment after, having remarked the peasant-girls who passed her on the 
road, she perceived that the fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic whiteness 
of her legs, were likely to betray her ; she therefore went to the road-side, took 
some dark- coloured earth, and after rubbing her legs with it, resumed her walk. 
She had still four leagues to travel before she reached the place of her destination. 

This sight, it must be confessed, was an admirable theme to draw philosophical 
reflections from those who accompanied her. They beheld a woman who, two 
years before, had her place of Queen Mother at the Tuileries, and possessed 
Chambord and Bagatelle,—rode out in a carriage drawn by six horses, with 
escorts of body guards resplendent with gold and silver,—who went to the repre- 
sentation of theatrical pieces acted expressly for her, preceded by ruaners shaking 
their torches,—who filled the theatre with her sole presence, and on her return to 
her palace, reached her splendid bed-chamber, walking upon double cushions 
from Persia and Turkey, Jest the floor should gall her delicate little feet: this 
woman, the only one of her family, perhaps, who had done nothing to deserve 
her misfortunes, they now saw, sti!l covered with the smoke of the action at 





Vieillevigne, beset with danger, proscribed, a price set upon her head, and whose ' 


only escort and court consisted. of an old man and a young girl,—going to seek 
an asylum from which she might perhaps be shut out, clad in the garments 
of a peasant, walking barefoot upon the angular sand and sharp pebbles of the 
road. And it was not she who suffered, but her companions: they had tears in 
their eyes, and she, laughter, jests, and consolation in her mouth. Oh! these 
are curious times we live in, when almost every country has its kings who wan- 
der barefoot through the highways ! ; ‘ 

Meanwhile, the distance became progressively shorter ; and, in proportion as 
they got nearer to Nantes, their fears subsided. The Dutchess had become ac- 
customed to her attire, and the country people on the road did not seem to per- 
ceive that the little peasant-woman who tripped lightly by them, was any other 
than her dress indicated. Tt was already a great point gained to deceive the in- 
stinct and penetration peculiar to the inhabitants of this country, and who are 
rivalled, if not surpassed in this quality, only by soldiers inured to warfare. 

At length Nantes appeared in sight, and the Dutchess put on her shoes and 
stockings to enter the town. On reaching the Pont Vyrmile, she found herself 
in the midst of a detachment commanded by an officer formerly in the Royal 
Guard, and whom she recognized as having often seen him on duty at her palace. 

Opposite te the Bouffai, somebody tapped the Dutchess on the shoulder; she 
started and turned round. The person guilty of this familiarity was an old 
apple-woman, who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, and was unable 
by herself to replace it upon her head. i 

**My good girls,” she said, addressing the Dutchess and Mademoiselle de 
Kersabiec, “help me, pray, to take up my basket, and I will give each of you 
an apple.” : 

The Dutchess of Berri immediately seized a handle of the basket, made a sign 
to her companion to take the other, and the lead was quickly placed in equili- 
brium upon the head of the old woman, who was goiag away without giving 
the promised reward, when the Dutchess seized her by the arm, and said, 
‘Stop, mother, where’s my apple?” 

The old woman having given it to her, she was eating it with an appetite 
sharpened by a walk of five leagues, when, raising her eyes, they fell upon a 
placard headed by these three words in very large letters—* State of Siege.” 

The following passages show her under a different aspect. The 
first describes her capture; the second is the General's (or his 
friend's) account of her character. 

They were in this ridiculous attitude, when the Dutchess, who must have 
possessed an extraordinary degree of courage to have supported so long as she 
had done the agony she endured, declared she could hold out no longer. At the 
same instant M. de Ménars, who had long before pressed her to give herself up, 
kicked open the plate. The gendarmes started back in astonishment, calling 
out, ** Who’s there ?” 

«¢T,” replied the Dutchess. ‘* I am the Dutchess of Berri; do not hurt me.” 

The gendarmes immediately rushed to the fireplace, and kicked the blazing 
fuel out of the chimney. The Dutchess came forth the first, and as she passed 
was obliged to place her hands and feet upon the burning hearth; her compa- 
nions followed. It was now half-past nine o’clock in the 1orning, and the 
party had been shuup in this recess for sixteen hours, without food. 

The first words of the Dutchess were to ask for me. One of the gendarmes 
came to fetch me from the ground -floor, which I had chosen not to quit. Mean- 
while, she delivered in charge to the other, a bag which incommoded her, con- 
taining thirteen thousand francs in money, part of it in Spanish coin. 

limmediately went up stairs to the Princess. My duty, as well as a sense of 
propriety, urged me to doso. Before I reached the garret, she had quitted the 
room in which the recess was, and I found her in the outer one in which she 
had seen Deutz, and which M. Joly had called the hall of audience. She ad- 
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yanced towarcs me with such preveener that she almost fell into my arms. 

« General,” she said, “I deliver myself up to you, and I trust myself to your 
integrity.” 

“Madam,” I replied, ‘your Highness is under the safeguard of French 
honour.” 

led her toachair. Her face was pale, her head bare, her hair standing up 
over her forehead like that of a man. She wore a plain merino dress of a brown 
colour, burnt in several places at the bottom, and on her feet she had small list 
slippers. As she sat down, she said, strongly pressing my arm, and in a short 
and strongly accentuated tone of voice; ‘ General, I have nothing to reproach 
myself with; I have performed the duty of a mother in trying to recover my 
son’s inheritance.” 

The moment she was seated, she looked round for the other prisoners, and, 
perc iving them all, with the exception of M. Guibourg, requested that gentle- 
man might besent for. She then leaned towards me. ‘ General,” said she, 
“J wish not to be separated from my companions in misfortune.” 

In the name of Count D’Erlon, who Iwas sure would do honour to my word, 
] promised they should remain with her. 

The Dutchess appeared very thirsty, and, though pale, seemed animated like 
a person ina fever. Thad a glass of water brought to her; she dipped her 
fingers into it, and its coolness seemed to refresh her a little. I then proposed 
that she should drink one, to which she acceded; but as the house had been 
turned topsy-turvy, it was no easy matter to get a second glass of water. At 
length one was brought, and she would have been obliged to drink it without 
sugar had I not thought of M. de Ménars, who was standing in a corner of the 
room. Itstruck me that he was the kind of man likely to have sugar about 
him. I therefore asked him for some, as a thing I was sure he could give me ; 
and in fact he took two lumps from his pocket. 





The Dutchess dissolved them 
in the water, by stirring them with a paper-cutter. As for a spoon, it was 
useless to think of such a thing; had the house been rummaged from top to 
bottom, not one would have been found. As soon as the Princess had drunk, 
ste made me sit on a chair near her, for until then [ had remained standing. 

* . %: * + ‘ * 
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It was on the eventful occasion I have related in the two preceding chapters, 
that I saw the Dutchess of Berri for the first time, and I confess that the im- 
pression she made upon me will never be effaced. 

Marie Caroline, like all young Neapolitan girls, of whatever rank or station, 
has received scarcely any education. With her, allis nature and instinct. She 
isacreature of impulse; the exigencies of etiquette are insupportable to her, 
and she is ignorant of the very forms of the world. She allows her feelings to 
carry her away, without attempting to restrain them; and when any one has 
inspired her with confidence, she yields to it without restriction. She is capa- 
ble of supporting the greatest fatigue, and encountering the most appalling dan- 
ger, with the patience and courage of a soldier. The least contradiction ex- 
asperates her—then her naturally pale cheeks become flushed ; she screams, and 
jumps about, and threatens, and weeps by turns, like a spoiled child; and then, 
again, like a child, the moment you give way to her, and appear to do what she 
desires, she smiles, is instantly appeased, and offers you her hand. 
the general nature of princes, she feels gratitude, and is never ashamed to own 
it. Moreover, hatred is foreign to her nature; no gall ever tinged her heart 
even against those who have done her the most injury. Whoever sees her for 
an hour, becomes well acquainted with her character; whoever sees her for a 
whole day, becomes acquainted with all the qualities of her heart. 

The volume of General DERMONCOUkT has excited as much at- 
tention as it deserves. For this it has been partly indebted to the 
season of the year when it was published, and partly to the “ puff 
preliminary.” From this latter sin, however, as well as from the 
“exclusive intelligence” of the notes by the translator, we must 
altogether except the General; who appears a very straightfor- 
ward, plain-spoken personage ; and though, as we have already 
intimated, his raw materials may have been worked up by a skilfal 
dramatist, we believe that it has generally been done without in- 

fo) - 
jury to the main truth of the facts, whilst it has been productive of 
a lighter and more readable volume than the veteran himself 
might have produced. 








THE HAMLETS. 


TuE object of this second Illustration of Poor Laws and Paupers, 
is to show the evils that. have been produced by permitting relief 
to be granted unless the applicant consented to receive it as an in- 
mate of the workhouse, and by the introduction of the allowance 
system, and the payment of wages out of the rates. The scene of 
the story is laid in the parish of Hurst: the chief actors are—a 
fisherman and his wife; two orphan children whom they farm 
from the parish; Miller, the very beaw ideal of a workhouse 
master; and Mr. Barry,a volunteer and wonder-working overseer. 
When the tale opens, the withering effects of the system seem to 
have destroyed all independence of spirit and industry ; every 
poor person in the parish is receiving regular or oceasional relief ; 
and the rates have risen to such a frightful amount, that the more 
respectable inhabitants seem moving or preparing to move. The 
tale closes with the closing of the workhouse; the parish-rates 
being reduced to a trifle; charity (Dr. CHatmers’s theory) super- 
seding casual relief, and labour being in such demand that la- 
bourers are hired at high wages from the neighbouring parishes. 
The scientific view of the question is taken from the very able 
papers on the Poor-laws which appeared in the Quarterly Review 
afew years ago. Something like the results spoken of may have 
been attained at Hurst; but before they can be possible under 
any circumstances, population and the means of obtaining em- 
ployment must be pretty nearly proportioned to each other, though 
the natural condition may have been deranged by the working of 
abad system. Whether this proportion exists at present in Eng- 
land, is one great point upon which people are at issue. Miss 
Martineau assumes that it does, and thus compendiously dis- 
poses of one difficulty. Granting this point, there can be little 
question, that if every village contained a workhouse-muster like 
Miller, and an able administrator like Mr. Barry, who had both 
leisure and inclination to devote himself to the management of 
paupers and parish matters; whose neighbours were willing to 
forego their prejudices and their patronage, their crotchets and 
their fears, in favour of his measures,—and granting, too, that he 
possessed the same power over the chances of life as the novelist 
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culty in establishing for the more thinly-peopled districts the sys- 


tem Miss MARTINEAU advocates. But, even allowing very little 
to the question of surplus population, the practical difficulty with 
the Poor-laws, administered as such an institution must generally 
be administered, is to discover a system whose invariable routine 
shall adapt itself to the varying circumstances of different places, 
without refusing all relief to an endless variety of cases which 
may be deserving of temporary assistance, or risking the grant of 
a discretionary power, which, as long as men are men, will be 
abused. 

In reviewing Miss Marrineau's Illustrations, we have fre- 
quently had to remark that the science was more or less forgotten 
in the interest of the tale. But hitherto, the novel has generaily 
compensated us for the political economy. This is not the case in 
the present Illustration. Scenes, or rather d7ts of scenery, are 
now and then painted with great trath; and the character of Mouk 
the fisherman—originally a sturdy lounger, depending upon the 
parish for the payment of his rent and all casualties, and un- 
Willing to earn more than enough to provide for the day that is 
passing over, lestit should operate against his claim, but gradually 
growing up into the independent rate-payer—is an original and 
{felicitous coneeption, though the execution of the change in the 
man is not sufliciently clear and distinct. But as a whole, the 
story is eked out; the interest often flags; several dialogues are 
introduced apparently to fill space rather than to carry on the 
plot or to illustrate the subject; and though no marks of hurry 
can fairly be said to be found in particular passages, haste is un- 
fortunately detected in a general flatness. 

TRANSLATIONS OF 
LATIN 


OXFORD AND 
PRIZE POEMS. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Tur Second Series of the Translations of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Latin Prize Poems, commences with the late Speaker 
Asport’s poem on Peter the Great, recited at Oxford in 1777, and 
terminates with an Ode on Hannibal, by CurisropHer Worps- 
worth, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828. The intermediate 
names of the most note are Bow.rs, who exercised his scarcely 
fledged muse on the Siege of Gibraltar, in 1799; the present 
Lord Rieon, who, in 1801, eulogized ** Malta Surrendered to the 
British ;’ MictuMan’s first laurels were achieved in 1813, on Alex- 
ander at the Tomb of Achilles; and, “last but not least,” Mr. 
Epwarp Grorrrey STANLEY, now Secretary for the Colonies 
and Ministerial prtzefighter in the House of Commons, in 1819 
tried his poetical powers in a review of the former condition and 
present state of Syracuse. We have not the originals before us ; 
but, agreeing with Lord CuEsTERFIELD, that every thing suffers 
by translation except a bishop, we think it very probable that a 
good deal of the peculiar impress of each young gentleman's mind 
may have been lost in the process of turning the Latin into English 
verse. That the poems have gained in smoothness of metre and 
purity of language, we make no doubt. It is to be hoped, for the 
credit of the authors, that the versifier has dropped some of the 
images; we are tolerably confident that he can have added none, 
Various reasons have been assigned by various persons for declin- 
ing to engage in competitions of this kind: we shall hold in 
future, that an unwillingness to have the maudlin sentiments of 
youth published to the world in maturer age an all-suflicient one. 
The volume, however, is not without its interest. It is curious, 
as Sir Josnua Rreyno.ps has observed, to see how very little of 
a man’s abilities are born with him—how slightly we are indebted 
merely to nature, how very much to art and study. It is curious 
in another way, to notice how the subjects selected by the grave 
heads of our Universities have relation to the passing events of 
the time. When we have wars or alliances, the national vanity of 
ourselves or our allies is to be tickled, by selecting our own ex- 
ploits, or eulogizing the heroes of our friends. When the * piping 
times of peace * return, the “reverend heads of many a house ™ fall 
back upon classical commonplaces. Thus some of the earlier 
poems are occupied in hymning the praise of the Nz/e and the 
Deliverance of Portugal; the later ones are content to take up 
with Thebes, Hannibal, and Cicero at Tusculum. Nor is the 
change in popular opinion less conspicuous. At present, Russia 
is the grand bugaboo of Western Europe; Poland is the object of 
our sympathy; Mahomedan Turkey “our dear and ancient ally.” 
How differently Mr. Speaker Apsorr sung in the days of his 
youth, let the following passage testify. 
High o'er admiring states and riyal foes 
In wealth and war transcendent Russia rose ; 
And now, though strife, by vengeful Envy led, 
Aspiring Frederick o’er her land would spread, 
Though Austria, jealous of her brighter hour, 
With adverse perils would surround her power, 
Still not the Jess hath Russia’s might prevail’d, 
Or struggling Poland’s vain aggression fail'd ; 
Still bids her voice the war of Faction cease, 
And binds Sarmatia in the ties of peace. 
Now by th’ A2gean’s furthest coast array’d, 
Thee, proud Byzantium! hath her fleet dismayed, 
O’er Helle’s deep the conquering banner spread, 
And fill’d Mohammed’s hostile race with dread. 








RETROSPECTIVE GLANCES. 
SKINNER'S EXCURSIONS IN INDIA. 
We believe there is no such thing as absolute cheapness in the 
world—no spot upon the face of the habitable globe where a gentle- 





possesses over the events of his story,—there would be no diffi- 


man with limited means can live and lay by. Travellers and 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





penny-a-liners very often, indeed, publish accounts of places where 
the prices are astonishingly low; but the luckless economist, 
who acts upon their suggestions, shortly discovers something in 
the social or geographical state of the most favoured spot, which 
makes the ‘ odds all even.” If wages are low, servants are idle, 
incapable, stand upon etiquette: you require, according to the heat 
of the climate and the training of the people, from three to twenty 
hangers on, to do the work of an accomplished “ man,” or ofa 
maid of all work. If provisions are plentiful, skill is wanted to 
render them eatable,—the cookery turns your stomach: or the 
public opinion of a limited society—a very clique, though it may 
call itself a state—dooms you to solitude, unless you submit to 
squander your small substance upon unnecessary pomp and cir- 
cumstance. ‘The poor inhabitant beholds in vain” the richest 
raw materials springing spontaneously around him. Spanish ma- 
hogany may grow at his door; but talent is wanted to turn it to 
account. It must twice cross the Atlantic, and be charged with 
two freights, with a frightful succession of profits, and an uncon- 
scionable expense for packages, before the original claimant can 
call himself master of a dinner-table. The cotton-plant may be 
indigenous ; but it must go to Manchester and back, before even 
the grower can encase his neck in a cravat. Australian fleeces, 
rivalling those of Spain and Saxony, may whiten the primeval 
plains; but unless the dwellers in the land dress @ la Crusoe, they 
must pay very dear for their broad cloth. 

the economist, change their nature. In England, pine-apples sell 
for 10s. 6d. and upwards: in Jamaica, they may be had for the 
gathering; but the inhabitants pine for apples and pears, which 
are selling here for two a penny. In short, all things find their 
level. In cheap countries, we throw away our money upon others ; 
in dense and highly-polished societies, we spend it upon ourselves. 
We would not be understood to deny that places cannot be found 
where a little money may be made to go further than in others ; 
but go it must, and too often “what hath the owner thereof but 
the sight of it with his eyes,” as it is going ? 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. In England, profits 
are low and prices high. But counteracting causes are in motion, 
lessening the evil, and enabling the present lower profit to com- 
mand perhaps nearly as many of the conveniences and luxuries of 
life as the higher rate did formerly. The general decline of profits 
creates a competition of ingenuity, and stimulates invention in ef- 
fecting improvements of ail kinds, from a pin to a steam-engine. 
The difficulty of finding employment for capital, encourages experi- 
ments and speculations, in bridges, canals, rail-roads, and mechani- 
eal and agricultural improvement, sometimes fortunate, sometimes 
the reverse, to the speculators themselves, but mostly beneficial 
to the public. The cost of transmitting raw material, so heavy in 
a cheap country,is reduced toa minimum ; the modes in manufae- 
turing it are greatly improved ; and both these circumstances, with 
the low rate of profits, tell favourably in the last price. Thus, in 
‘England, wheat is on an average 7s.a bushel, and bread is 2 id. 
the pound: in the Eastern district of Upper Canada, the medium 
price of wheat was only 5s. 3d. a bushel, yet bread was 24d. and 
23d. the pound. And though the lower profit be disadvantageous 
in one sense to the sellers, they reap the benefit when they have 
to buy. Even the great bugbear to the new school of political 
economy, population, is not unmixed evil. In thinly-peopled 
countries, g7oss profits may be greatet, but look at the drawbacks 
upon them. The numberless articles that in a densely-peopled 
and highly civilized country contribute to every man’s convenience, 
or facilitate his business, cannot be had, or must be brought from 
a distance of hundreds or thousands of miles. In Lond. n, we may 
send a letter six miles for twopence, six times a day ; throughout 
England, it will be conveyed daily more than four hundred miles for 
fifteen pence. In a very cheap country, a postman must be hired, 
for a short distance, at the cost of a day's wages ; for along journey, 
you must wait till a “traveller " passes, or compass your commn- 
nication at a tremendous cost. Consider, too, the numberless eal- 
lings, ina polished society, for supplying our wants, both natural 
and artificial, in the cheapest mode; the savings effected by skill 
and practice; the waste which takes place where an extensive di- 
vision of employments is necessarily unknown, and the awkward 
manner in which every thing in such places is performed at last. 
Look, again, at the saving in time which is effected by the rapidity 
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of communication in thickly-peopled places, where a low rate of | 


profit creates competition and improvement. Take an instance: 
“** sixty years since,” a journey to Edinburgh and back occupied a 
fortnight; at present it is accomplished in four days. 


ae 
waiter at a club, against twenty natives, each of whom was com. 
petent to one thing only. On a journey, the difference is stij 
more favourable to Old England. Whether on a public or a pri. 
vate expedition—on whole or on half-pay—the captain turns out 
the very beau ideal of a traveller, in a country where profits are 
small but conveniences great. He carriesa large part of his ward. 
robe on his back, because at every halting-place he can procure 
what he wants: the remainder he puts into a travelling-bag, and 
himself into a stage or a steamer; and feels satisfied, that at the 
close of day he shall have accomplished from one to two hundred 
miles, without trouble, anxiety, or fatigue—every want provided 
for, almost every wish anticipated. Let us turn to his fellow on 
the shores of the Ganges. We think we see him, with a red skin, 
a face swollen by self-importance and mosquito-bites, surmounting 
a hard black stock; his whole figure as stiff as buckram, and hig 
person perspiring at every pore. As he dreams of the barge which 
is to carry himself and his household, when he hears of the kitchen 
which is to follow in his wake, and when he sums the number of 
his retainers, his heart (if a novice) “distends with pride, and, 
hardening in its strength, glories” over his brother in England, 
condemned to the mixed society of a steam-boat or an inn. With 
what reason, let Captain SKINNER, in his slight but effective 
manner, tell us. 

It was a month after the order had been given before the boats could be pro. 
cured ; the oflicers were obliged to hire their own, but those intended for the 
men were pressed by the commissariat. 

When the boats were all ready, the crews were found to have deserted, and, 
an impressment was again to take place. With budgerows, horse-boats, bag. 

boats, cook. boats, hospital and soldiers’ boats, the scene was the most ex. 
travrdinary that can be conceived. Every officer had a sort of Noah’s ark at- 
tached to his budgerow, and the uproar to fill it with its various animals was 
terrible: unwilling horses, and obstinate cows, with goats and sheep, running 
in all quarters ; men, women, and children, of all colours and costumes; carri- 
ages, gigs, palanguins, coops of poultry, ducks, geese, and turkies, scattered 
about, cackling and hissing with all their might, were to be seen in every direc. 
tion. Until we were fairly launched, I do not think any person seemed to be 
perfectly possessed of his judgment, for every thing in this country appears to 
be devoted to the most irretrievable confusion, when a move, or a change of any 
description, is about to take place. 
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It is impossible to describe our course through the labyrinth of creeks and 
lakes ; sometimes the trees rising to a great height from the water, rich in foli- 
age and full in blossoms, render it truly beautiful. Our progress through them 
is very slow and dependent on the tides. The skill of the Manjees by no means 
accelerates it; we not unfrequently find ourselves in the midst of the wood dis. 
masted by the branches. The pilots seem to vie with each other in steering as 
close as they can to the point of danger. I was this morning literally whipped 
out of my bed; the branches of the trees among which we had contrived to geét, 
broke through the Venetian blinds of my budgerow, and, as my boat still moved 
on, tore the musquito curtains off my bed, aud flogged me out of my sleep. I 
rushed forth instantly, to resent the indignity, when the gelasies on the opposite 
side, as we bumped from tree to tree, played like the arms of a telegraph, and 
nearly knocked me down. When I reached the deck of the boat, the confusion 
was terrible; I found that almost the whole fleet had got entangled in the forest, 
the last boats having followed the leading ones, which, mistaking their course, 
were now obliged to thread their way out. The dandies were mounted on their 
roofs, endeavouring to cut away some of the branches which were tearing the 
choppers off them as fast as possible; the vessels were running foul of each 
other every instant, and many a crash of a broken plank was heard; while the 
sound of ‘voices, English, Irish, and Bengalee, mingled their discord. The 
wildness of the scene, the intermixture of the boats, the ignorance of our situa- 
tion, and the quarrelling of all parties, made really a savage picture. 

The passage was much more tedious than a sea voyage of double the time. 
It was not till the thirteenth day that we were able to land ; as long a time as 
might have carried us from England to Gibraltar. 


The hurricanes are magnificent, both in their approach and retreat, but some- 


what uncomfortable during their operation. Our boats were moored on the 
first night we experienced one beneath a high bank of soft sand, that threat- 
ened every moment to fall upon us; wherever purchase could be found fora 
rope one was fastened, so that the vessels were in a line, and made fast from 
every possible quarter. The sky had been some time darkening; we were 
prepared therefore for the onset. Clouds of dusf announced the approach, and 
filled our budgerows and the thatched boats, which rocked up and down as if 
they had been at sea, and bumped each other at a most alarming rate, The 
boatmen and servants were all drawn up in front cooking their food, ‘ thinking 
no evil,” when the storm burst ; their fires were soon extinguished, their cook- 
ing- pots overthrown, and their clothes and turbans cast down the wind: every 
one rushed on board as well as he could. It blew tremendously, and a violent 
storm of hail accompanied the wind ; the hailstones were as large as hazel nuts, 
and rattled on the roof of my budgerow at a rate that made me fear it 
would be beaten in; heavy rain and the loudest thunder succeeded, while the 
lightning played so vividly about our thatched boats, that they appeared to be 
on fire. It was dreadfully dark, but the bursts of fire from all sides lit up our 
situation splendidly. The lightning did not appear to break from any one quar- 


| ter of the heavens ; the whole firmament was flame ! it seemed to open every mo- 
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ing nothing of expense, many days are added to an active life, | p : : 
8 8 I , ms } . ‘ = perfect despair. Now and then the cracking of a rope and the breaking away 


which would otherwise be so much waste time, passed neither in 
pleasure nor business. 

It is, indeed, in facility of communication—in the improvements 
effected in travelling—that the great advantages of a nominally 
dear country are shown. And this brings us back to the second 


ment and disclose a sheet of living fire. Many people were not able to reach 
their boats, and were seen clinging to the posts to which they were moored, in 


of a boat trom its fastenings, added to the confusion; several got loose an 


| drifted into the middle of the stream; the natives screamed for assistance which 


edition of Captain Skinner's pleasant Excursions in India ; the | 


reperusal of which has given rise to these suggestions, by the con- 
trast which:it suggested between 
TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

In India, most things are cheap ; in England, all things are said 
to be dear. To a superficial observer, the East is the land of 
luxury, where captains and even subalterns are literally clothed 
by their servants, and fare sumptuously every day. In England, 
the same elass of braves cannot accomplish a footboy from their 
“pay and allowances.” Yet the advantage is not all on one side ; 
and the experieneed might incline us to decide in favour of the 


could not be granted, for no one could tell precisely where they were driving to ; 
every description ef thing seemed to be travelling down the wind,—hats, tur- 
bans, loose straw, broken cooking-pots, lighted wood, and even fragments of the 
cooked messes. 


As our boats must now be towed, we find it extremely wearisome indeed. 
Sometimes we can only make three or four miles a day, calculating from the po- 
sition of the leading boat when starting, and the last when halted. What can 
be more ‘* melgncholy slow, ” than a string of three hundred vessels following 
euch other round the windings of a river, bumping constantly against the banks, 
at the rate of half a mile an hour, the shores either covered with reeds so high 
as to prevent the possibility of seeing over them, or being shelving banks of 
white sand, dazzling the eyes, and flying like powder before the lightest breezy 
at this season of the year, when the water is at its very lowest. 


We are generally apt to associate safety with river-navigation, if there be no 
other advantage attending it; but this isnot a coustant compunion here ;, the cook 





